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PL BLISHED ON THE Ist AND Lith OF EVERY MONTH, | are highly esteemed, especially as ahieswions hesate- 


They possess a large share of speed and endurance, 
M. B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor: of good fair size and proportion, and if well bred, are 
8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. easily kept in good condition. Their color is mostly 
Trsrms—One Dollar per year—four diate for $3—nine copies for a dark bay, with black mane and tail; worsen are all 
$6—all payments in advance. black. Many of them have a wicked seeming of put- 
(4 See last page for contents, and special directions. ting back their ears, but they are generally docile and 


=| fair t d. 
BELLI OUNDER HORSES IN OHIO. ‘stttettitais J a aes Be 


Tue Ovp Bettrounper, as he is familiarly called in ee ane seo 
Ohio, was raised by Timothy T. Kissani, of New York 
City or Long Island, from the famous English horse | gard the best modes of growing cabbages and onions 
of the same name, and was foaled about the year 1832. |on a large scale for market purposes; and to state 
About the year 1840,he was sent to Ohiv by Lewis | whether we think such business can be made profit- 
F. Allen, and stood a short time at Cleveland. He was| able. 
then taken to Middletown in Butler county, where he} This last question is the most difficult one to an- 
was kept for two years, without at first obtaining any | swer, and involves many contingencies, so that we 
great popularity. From thence he was sold to A. W.| shall not attempt to do more than hint at the circum- 
Brown, of Columbus, who, after keeping him 2 years,|stances which must effect the question. The most 


sold him to W. H. Rarey, of Groveport in this county,| important of these are, a reliable market sufficiently 


in whose hands he had an opportunity of displaying | near to avoid much expense in transportation. This 
the valuable qualities of his stock. Meanwhile his |i 


| is especially requisite for cabbages, unless it is intend- 
stock in Butler county having given evidence of its su-| ed that they shall all be made into sour krout and soid 
perior value, there was a great demand for his return | by the barrel. Next, itis important that cheap laborers 
to that place, and as Mr. Rarey had secured quite a/ should be at command, when required, without having 


number of very fine colts, he was induced to sell the to furnish them with constant employment; as an ex- 


old horse; which he did, to Hilt & Hendrickson, at the | tra number of hands are required at certain times for 
price of $1000, he being at that time over eighteen |a few days or weeks, at planting, weeding, harvesting, 
years old. During our travels last summer in Butler | &c.; for which purposes German women and boys, or 
county we met with one of the proprietors of this| other cheap hands, are more profitable than ordinary 
horse and learned that he was still in popular demand, | farm laborers, and such can be found in abundance only 
and doing a limited service, being now over twenty | around cities and large towns. With these advanta- 
years old. | ges, together with suitable soil and the requisite know- 
The popularity of this stock is best evinced by the | /edge, and favorable seasons, there is no doubt that 
prices at which they sell, where they are best known. | these crops can be made quite profitable. 
One of Mr. Rarev’s colts was sold for $1,000, and| Cassaces require a rich, deep, loamy soil, rather 
taken to Monticello, [ll.; another was taken to Lee! moist, but not subject to standing water. Stable ma- 
county, lowa. The five year old horse of Moses Sey-| nure should be applied liberally, and thoroughly mixed 
mour, which took the first prize at Cleveland last year, | wiih the soil by repeated plowing and harrowing. 
in the class of Horses for all work, is one of this stock.| The varieties of cabbage most approved for market 
Also the premium 3 year old stallion exhibited by Mr.| use, are the Large Early York, for summer and fall 
Rarey, and the beautiful premium colts of M. L. Sul-| use, (where any are desired at that season) and the 
livant and J. Bridleman. Among all the mis-awards| Flat Dutch and Large Drumhead for winter. The 
at the late State fair we were scarcely more dissatis-| Drumhead Savoy is the finest of all winter cabbages, 
fied, than to find a crippled, hog-eyed, Eclipse colt, 2| but is not as large or certain to head as the other two, 
years old, from Clinton county, taking a first premium | nor as suitable for kraut. 
over the fine little Bellfounder exhibited by Mr. Sulli-| The seed should be sown early in April, in this cli- 
vant. mate, in a bed of rich mellow earth, on south side of 
Last autumn Mr. Rarey was under necessity of a fence or building, and mats or otherslight protection 
disposing of his stock, and having a very valuable five | should be thrown over it in case of severe frost or snow. 
year old stallion, the community was unwilling that|Give water to the young plants in dry weather, and be 
he should be sold out of their range, and accordingly | careful to thin them out if too thick,so as not to make 
formed a joint stock company and bought him in; and|them grow slender. A small black fly or flea is apt to 
he is to be kept on the premises of his former owner, | attack the plant when quite young. Dusting them 


at Groveport. Besides those which may be found in| frequently with sulphur and ashes or slacked lime will 


the vicinity of Butler county, the larger number of | check their ravages; and this evil can be wholsy pre- 
these horses are to be met with in the counties of 


vented by sowing the seed in boxes or frames elevated 
Franklin and Fairfield, in central Ohio. Here they! two or three feet above the natural surface of the 
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We have been asked to give a few directions in re- 
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78 THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
THE ‘‘CULTIVATOR BAND.” | breath will be instantly relieved. Give the patient 
. , pS! | plenty of cold water to drink and cayer it warm in bed, 
Father of all, we pray Thee bless ’ 


YOR RE IE | and it will sleep sweetly. ‘There is no danger of tak- 
Se eee es \ing cold, and the dreadful effects of emetic are all 
These kindsod hearts that seattered dwell |avoided. We have repeatedly known this remedy 
Throughout our own fair land! | tried and always with success. 
Another year has passed away, 


ee 


And still our number meet, Recipes for the Cultivator. 
Then let us all adoring bow az 
hates Mieicaietinnistnaitt For Coven anp Pain in THE Breast.—Equal parts 


‘hoarhound tops, Elecampane roots, and Young Will- 
iam, roots and tops. Boil until the strength is extrac- 
That shuns thy holy ways— | ted, adding boiling water as it decreases, then strain 


Is there one brother in our band 


One soul that’s tuneless, and one lip | and put in sufficient sugar to make it very sweet; boil 
That's voiceless to Thy praise— 'down to a thick syrup. For a tight cough, the addi- 
One gifted one that never bends tion of a teaspoonful of tincture of lobelia to each pint, 
To Thee a suppliant knee, /when cold enhances its value. It is tonic, diaphoretic, 
‘That never bows with humble heart, | diuretic, expectorant and emmenagogne. 
And lifts his soul to Thee? | For Hemorruorps or Prtes.—White or black oak 
O, then forgive the erring one, | bark, and alum, make a tea, wash the parts frequently. 
And guide him in the way | Never known to fail—often gives immediate relief, 
That leads to joys that never fade, | and when persevered in, has cured where other means 
And teach him how to pray ! have failed. 
Se theve ene sister of our band ___ For A TOE OR FINGER NAIL GROWING IN THE FLESH.— 
That never kneels in prayer— | Cut a notch in the middle of the nail, every time the 
One gentle eye that never sheds nail is pared. The disposition to close the notch draws 


the nail up from the sides. It cured mine after I had 
teense , | sufferer weeks with its festering. Try it before laugh- 
ped sister heart that never seeks ing at its simplicity. Emity. 
The meek, the spotless One, | West Liberty O.. Feb. 1853 
3 4 ’ “. + £O . 


The penitential tear— 


That glories not to bear the cross 


20" 
Of Him, Thy lowly son— | PBeersteaks.—Steaks should never be covered after 
O, then direct the wanderer’s feet they are laid upon the dish ; a cover smothers them, 
Unto the narrow way, and thus they lose their best flavor. Beefsteaks should 
Subdue our erring sister’s heart, | be eaten as soon as they are cooked. 


| The best pieces for steak are the sirloin and the 
|rump. The top of the round next to the aitch-bone is 
very juicy, and by pounding it with a mallet, may be 
|made as tenderas the rump. The steaks should be 
/cut nearly an inch thick. Itis not necessary to grease 
the gridiron before putting on the steak—indeed, the 
flavor of the meat is much impaired by so doing. 

Prepare a brisk fire of coals, put your gridiron over 


And teach her how to pray! 


Father of all! we pray Thee bless 
* The Cultivator band,” 

Those kindred hearts that scattered dwell 
Throughout our own fair land ; 

Help us to win the sacred prize, 


Gained by a Saviour’s love, 


And may we all unsevered meet, /it, but do not let your gridiron get hot before you put 
An angel-band above ! on the steak. As soon as the sinews become crisped 
—Boston Cultivator. ja little, turn the steak. Do not spill the gravy upon 
OR ve rn NS pe . | the fire. Take up the steak upon a hot dish, turn the 
Cousin Fanny, anew correspondent from Marietta, 


, : nen |steak and replace it upon a gridion. It will require 
sends us a spirited article, urging ladies in the country | ten minute . r 4 . 


to wear shorter dresses, as being far more appropriate | 4s goon as 
and healthful than the common dress, for those who | 


must walk inthe mud. She must excuse us for not! Appre Compore.—Select the largest and best pip- 
publishing her article, as the subject is foreign to the | pin apples; remove the rind and cure carefully, and 
immediate objects of our paper, and we fear it would | weigh them. To every pound of apples, add 1 pound 
provoke more dissussion than our space would warrant. | of Joaf sugar and two lemons. Parboil the apples, and 
We admire her independence and her pride as a “ far- | allow them to cool; then remove the outer yellow 
mer’s daughter,” and hope we shall hear from her | skin of the lemon with a sharp knife, taking care not 
again, as she says she knows “ something about rais-| to break the inner skin. Boil the lemon rindin a 
ing flowers, making good bread, butter and accompani- | sauce-pan by itself, till it is quite tender, and let it 
ments,” and partly promises to impart some of her remain till cool. Add half a pint of water to each 
knowledge at another time. She adds at the close :| pound of sugar, and when the Jatter is melted, set on 
“T think the one who sent-you that receipt for cooking the fire, in a suitable preserving kettle, and add the 
rice, which you published in a late number, must have | apples, and boil them till tender, but not till they 
been one of those who did’nt know how, for the gluey | break, and remove the scum asit rises. On removing 
substance that boils out of rice is very unwholesome; ithe apples, add the lemon juice and rind, and boil till 


therefore, boiled in plenty of water fifteen minutes, | the liquor is transparent. After the whole has cooled, 
and drained well, is a much better method. Try it) place the apple and syrup in proper sized dishes, and 
and see.” For ourself, we do not like Cousin Fann 


rere y’s place the lemon peel in wreaths about them. 
way of cooking rice, though others may. ° 


23266 W hat affections the violets awake! 


s to scald it through and brown the outside. 
the steak is cooked, put it upon a hot iron. 











Cure ror Crove.—As soon as the first symptoms | What loved little islands twice seen in their lakes, 
are discovered, apply cold water suddenly and freely to Can the wild water-lily restore ! 


the neck and chest with a sponge, then lay a cloth) What landscapes [ read in the primrose’s looks! 
wet in cold water on the chest and cover closely with | And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks, 
cotton batting, (nothing else will do as well) and the | In the vetches that tangled their shore ! 
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A Chance to make Money and to do Good! 

72 VARIETIES OF BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE! 

MONEY IS PLENTY AND GOUD BOOKS WILL SELL. 

To Book Agents—To active men seeking employment—To Col- 
porteurs and Pedlars, $500 to $2.000 per year can be realized 
Jy engaging in the sale of the following popular and valuable 

ks : 


Life of Henry Clay, by Greeley & Sargeant. 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by J. G. Lockhart, 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of Josephine, wife of Napoleon, by P. C. Headley, 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of George Washington, by Jared Sparks, LL D. 1 50 
Lives of Mary and Martha Washington, mother and wife of George 
Washington, by C. Conkling, with a portrait, 16 mo. 75 
Life of Rev. A. Judson, of the Burman Mission, by J. Clement 1 00 
Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, 12 mo. 1 00) 
Life of Lady Jane Grey, portrait, 16 mo., by D. W. Bartlett, 75 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 12 mo. 1 00} 
Life of General Lafayette, by P. C. Headley, 12 mo. | 
Life of John Quincy Adams, by William H. Seward, 
Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, by P. C. Headley, with 
an introduction by Horace Greeley, 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of General Zachary Taylor, by H. Montgomery, 1 00 
Life of Winfield Scott, by E. D. Mansfield, 12 mo. 1 25 
Life of Gen. Franklin Pierce, 14th President of the U. S., by D. W. 
Bartlett, 12 mo. 75 | 





Generals of the last war with Great Britain, 12 mo. 1 
Lives of Madison and Monroe, by J. Q. Adams, 12 mo, 1 
Life of Andrew Jackson, by John 8S. Jenkins, 12 mo. 1 
Life of Christ and his Apostles, by Rev. J. Fleetwood, 1 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 7 illustrations, 12 mo. ul 

1 


2RRSSsa 


Noble Deeds of American Women, edited by J. Clement and | 
L. H. Sigourney, 12 mo. 

Women of the Bible, being historical and descriptive sketches, by 
Rev: P. C. Headley, illustrated, 16 mo. 1 

Poets and Poetry of the Bible, by George Gilfillan, 12 mo. 1 

Poems of Martin Farquar Tupper, 16 mo. 

Gift Books for young Men, by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, 12 mo. 75 | 

Gift Book for youug Ladies, or Woman’s Mission; by Dr. William | 
A. Alcott, 12 mo. 

Young Man’s Book, or Self-Education, by Rev. W. Hosmer, 75 

Young Lady’s Book, or Female Education, by Rev. W. Hosmer, 75 


rs. 


esszs 


Wesley Offering, by Rev. D. Holmes, 16 mo. 75 | 
Summerfield, or Life on the Farm, by Rev. D. K. Lee, 1 00) 
Golden Steps for the Young, by John Mather Austin, 12 mo. 75 | 
Poems of John Quincy Adams, 12 mo. 50 | 
Golden Chain, or Link of Friendship, for the I. 0. O. F., 16 mo. 1 00 | 
Silver Cup of Sparking Drops, from many Fountains, 16 mo. 1 00 | 
Fresh Leaves from Western Woods, by Mrs. Fuller, 12 mo 1 00} 
Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton, 12 mo. 60 | 
Missionary Offering, dedicated to Dr. Judson, 12 mo. 1 00 

Pure Gold, or Truth in its Native Loveliness, by D. Holmes, 1 00) 


Northern Harp and Forest Melodies, by M. A. Bigelow, 16 mo. 75 
Methodist Preacher, by Bishop Hedding, Dr. Fisk, Br. Bangs, Dr. 
Durbin, and others, 1 00 
Episcopal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie, 1 00) 
Thrillin Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. R. Belden, 1 00 | 
Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by Rev. P. D. Gorrie, 1 25) 
History of Oregon, and voyage round the world, by Rev. G. Hines, 
12 mo. 1 00 
Fremont's Exploring Ex. through R. Mountains, sb &e., 

Sir John Franklin, and the Arctic Expeditions, by P. L. Simmonds, 
12 mo. 1 25 
Scenes and Adventures in Central America, by F. Hardman, 1 25) 
Indian Captives, or Life in the Wigwam, by S. G. Drake, 

History of Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, 12 mo. 
History of the War with Mexico, by J. S. Jenkins, 12 mo. 1 25 
Wild Western Scenes & Reminiscences, by H.R. Schoolcraft, 2 50 | 
Wild Scenes of a hunter’s life, with 300 illustrations, by J Frost 1 50 | 
Border wars of the West, by Prof. Frost, 300 ill., oct. muslin, 2 50) 
Young’s Science of Government, 12 mo. 1 00 | 
The American Guardian of Liberty, edited by J. Agar, 1 
American Lady’s system of Cookery, by Mrs. T. J. Crowen, 1 
What I saw in London, by D. W. Bartlett, 12 mo. 1 
What I saw in New York, by J. H. Ross, M. D., 12 mo. 1 
Hints and Helps to Health and Happiness, by J. H. Ross, 1 
Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with their Remedies, by 
1 
1 
1 


8. Randall, 12 mo. 

The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 12 mo. 
The Dairyman’s Manual, by G. Evans, octavo, 

American Farmer, or Home in the Country, by J. J. Blake, 
The Youth’s Book of Gems, for the Head and the Heart, by F. 

Woodworth, octavo, 
The String of Pearls, for Boys and Girls, by T. S. Arthur, 16 mo. 
Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by F C Woodworth, 
Stories about Animals, with Pictures to match, by “ 
Frost's Pictorial History of California, 12 mo. 

Thrilling Adventures, by land and by Sea, by J.O. Brayman, 1 25 
Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by = 1 25 
The Australian Captive, or Adventures of William Jackman, by Rev. 

I. Chamberlain, with plates, 12 mo. 1 25 
Dick Wilson, the Rumseller’s Victim, by J. K. Cornyn, 1 25 

The above Boods are well printed, on good paper, finely bound, 
and illustrated with steel portraits, frontispieces, &c. 

The Publishers confidently believe that their list embraces the 
largest variety of valuable and interesting Books for the family, of- 
fice, store, or workshop, to be found in the United States. 

Ministers, Colporteurs, Agents and Pedlars, can do good to others 
as well as themselves, by circulating the above Books, which are 
readily bought wherever offered. Manyof our Agents clear from 
$3 00 to $8 00 perday. To those who wish to engage in selling 
them, great inducements are offered. 

For further particulars oe, to 

DERBY, OR & MULLIGAN, Buffalo, N. Y., 
or Dersy & MiLver, Auburn, N. Y., 
Feb 1-3tat Publishers of Popular Books for the People. 
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PREMIUM MORGAN STALLION, 


HE celebrated, fast trotting, full blood, premium 

Morgan Horse, NapoLEon Moraan, can hereafter he had for 
Mares on the premises of the subscriber, one mile south of Massil- 
lon, any and ali seasons of the year. 

This Horse is the one which took the First Premium at the late 
State Fair at Cleveland, as being the best Blood Stallion in the 
State, and also the first Sweep Stake Premium at the same time and 
place, and needs no commendation here. 

Terms—$20 for insurance. 

Good pasturage or stabling will always be provided for Mares 
coming trom a distance. GEO. P. BACON. 

Massillon, Feb: 1, 1853-3mat 

EXCELSIOR MORGAN. 

(THE undersigned will stand his Excelsior Morgan, 

at his residence in Wells Township, Jefferson county, for the 
season,, commencing on the first of April next. 

Excelsior Morgan was two years old last May, is 16 hands high, of 
the beautiful color peculiar to the full blooded Morgan horses, and 
weighed 1100 last fall. He was sired by Morgan Tiger John, bro’t 
to Ohio by the Messrs. Ladd. His dam was by a colt sired by old 
Diomede—his grand-dam by First Consul, his great-grand-dam by 
Shylock and out of a Treasury mare. 

Excelsior Morgan took the first premium at the Jefferson county 
fair, and also at the fair on Wheeling Island, and is said by compe- 
tent judges to be the finest horse in Ohio. 

TeRMs—$10 to insure a foal. 
my premises. 

Jan. 15-3tt 


Pasturage for mares can be had on 
MORDECAI CHEFFY. 
MOUNT WASHINGTON NURSERY, 7 

TEN MILES FROM CINCINNATI, NEAR THE OHIO TURNPIKE. 
(THE subscriber offers for sale this fall, a fine assort- 

ment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, ete., part of which are 
grown upon his own grounds, the balance purchased from reliable 
nurserymen east and west. In the assortment will be found : 


10,200 Apple Trees—60 varieties—at l5c. each, $12 50 per hun- 
dred, $100 per thousand. 


5,000 Peach Trees—varieties. 
500 Pear do. 
500 Plum do. 
1,000 Evergreens; at very low prices. 
3,000 four year old Catawba Grape Roots. 
3,000 two do do do 
2,000 one do do do 
10,000 one do Osage Orange Plants. 


50,000 one and two years old Asparagus Plants. 

100,000 Strawberry Plants, of the following splendid varieties, at 
very low prices by the quantity: 

Hovey’s Seedling, Hudson, Washington Prolific Hautbois, Boston 
Pine, Black Prince, Red and White Alpine (monthly,) Bishop's Or- 
ange, Scotch Pine Apple, or Crimson Cone, Large Early Scarlet, 
McAvoy’s Superior, Schmiece’s Hermaphrodite, &c., &c. 

Orders through the post-office, accompanied with the cash or good 
city reference, will be promptly attended to. W.E. MEARS 

Jan 15-'53 21 Congress street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ANDS FOR SALE —I will sell all my Lands in 
Franklin county, west of the five mile stone rn the National 
Road, being about 10,000 acres. Also, about 1,500 acres in Madison 
county ; about 10,000 acres in Logan, Union and Hardin counties — 
all of it of superior quality, and much of it improved, will be sold in 
lots to suit purchasers, and on liberal terms and time. 

Also, all my Land east of the Franklin and Jackson Turnpike 
Road, leading from the old Court House, in Franklinton, south west 
of and adjoining Columbus, about 200 acres — all of which will soon 
be cut up into City Lots of various sizes, and sold on the most rea- 
sonable terms. (Jan. 1.) M. L. SULLIVANT. 


FRUIT GROWERS, ATTENTION. 

I HAVE discove ed a mode of rendering all kinds of 

Fruit and Shade Trees obnoxious to vermin, at all seasons of 
the year. The application is cheap and simple. The Yellows in 
peach trees is also cured byit. I have also a method of preserving 
fruit for several years free from rot, in large or small quantities, 
either for home consumption or exportation. Persons wishing in- 
formation, by enclosing $1 by mail to my address, will receive the 
receipts by return mail. Address J. W. WILLIAMS, 

Feb. 1-4* Pottstown, Montgomery co., Pa. 








[MPROVED STEEL MOULD BOARDS. —The 
subscribers would respectfully inform their friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that they now offer for sale their latest improved 
Steel Mould-boards, which are made of the best materials and by 
experienced workmen ; they feel safe in saying they are equal, if 
not superior to any offered in this market ; their latest improved 
Boards will be stamped, John Roberts & Co., 1853. Also, a fvll as- 
sortment steel mould board Plows, wholesale or retail. Please call 
and examine before you purchase. JOHN ROBERTS & CO. 
Jan. 1. (Gaz. $2.) No. 614, Main street, Cincinnati, O. 


300,0( GE PLANTS, can be 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, can be 
contracted for at low prices, by corresponding 
with the subscriber. Address JESSE EMBREE, 
Feb. 15.—a* Colerain, Belmont county, Ohio. 


IFFORD MORGAN will stand for Mares at the 
residence of the subscriber the coming season. Terms to in- 


sure, $15. EDMUND B. HASTINGS. 
New Garden, Columbiana county, Feb. 15.+ 
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THE MARKETS. 
Ou1o CuLtivaTor Orrice, Feb. 28, 1852. 


There his been some fluctuations in prices lately—especi- | — 


ally in flour, pork, and butter. Wheat advanced during the 
early part of the month, but has aga'n receded. Flour was 
quite depressed ten days since, but is now in better demand.— 
Butter during the fall reached too high a figure, and importa- 
tions were made from other countries. It is now at about 
the usual price. Pork also went up too high, and of course 
some dealers have to suffer. 

Wool is now exciting much attention, and agents have been 
busy of late making contracts for the coming élip,at prices 
fully equal to that of 185l—and we think generally higher— 
ranging trom 30c for common to 50c for good Merino, and even 
more for extra fine clips. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 28.—Flour $4 00@4 10; Wheat 75@76c ; Corn 
40@4lc ; Oats 30@31c; Rye 57@60c; Barley 40@45c; Flax-seed $1 
@1 03; Clover-Seed $5@5 25; Timothy $2@2 50; Mess Pork, 
(wholesale) $15@$15 25 P bbl.; Lard (No. 1.) 9c tb.; Butter for 
packers 12@13c ; fresh roll at retail 16@20; Cheese 8%@9c for 
prime old W. R. ; Eggs 8@10c P dozen. 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 25.—Flour $4 50@4 75: Wheat 95c; Corn 55c; 
Oats 37c; Clover-seed $5@5 25; Flax-seed $1; Timothy $2@2 50; 
White Beans $1 50@1 75; Apples, 75@87; Cranberries $3 50 ® bu.; 
Hay $10 ® ton ; Butter, prime keg, 12@13c ; Eggs 8@9c P dozen, 

New York, February 26.— Flour dull at $5@5 44, for 
Ohio ; Wheat in fair demand, $1 20@1 25 for good Western ; Corn 
66@69c ; Pork dull at $17@17 25 ® bbl. for new mess—prime $15 
5 bbl.; dressed Hogs 8c ® lb.; Lard 10%c; Butter, Ohiod3@15c 

lb. 


CoLumBus, Feb. 28.—Flour $4 50@4 75 ; Wheat 80c ; Corn 37@ 
40c ; Oats 32c ; Potatoes 60c ; Apples 62@75c ; Hay $8 P ton ; Beof 
by quarter, 4@6c ; Pork, hog, 6@7c ® lb.; aaa 50@62c each ; 
Chickens 12@15c ; butter 16@20c P lb.; Eggs 10c P doz. 











FOWLS AND EGGS. 

TH great desire for procuring good Poultry, has in- 
dueed the subscriber to pay particular attention to breeding 

and importing the different varieties of Improved Breeds of Domes- 
tic Poultry. All persons desirous of having the purest and best to 
breed from, may depend upon being faithfully served. Among many 
kinds of Fowls for sale by him, are the egenag be 

Shanghe, Forbes’ Importation ; Shangha, Dr. Kerr’s Importation ; 
White Shanghe, Eben Wight’s Importation ; Cochin China, Black 
Spanish, Guelderland, Golden Pheasant, White Dorking, Poland, 
Bantams, Chittagong. 


living on Railroad or water conveyance. ; 

N. B. All orders, post paid, promptly attended to, by being ad- 
dressed to Joun MELENDY, head of Main street, Cincinnati, or to the 
subscriber, Mount Healthy, Hamilton county, Ohio. 

Feb. 15.—3mt P. MELENDY. 


) Eggs of the above varieties packed with care and sent to persons 
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| FRUIT TREES AND FRUIT TREE STOCKS. 

| JZIVE thousand Apple Trees; assorted varieties. 
5,000 Plum Trees; assorted varieties. 


2,000 Cherry do do do 
800 Pear do do do 
1,000 do do on quince stocks. 


5,000 Catawba Grape Roots. 

150,000 do do cuttings. 

50,000 Osage Orange plants. 

With a large assortment of Evergreens of all kinds, for sale low 

for cash by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
| Mar 1 No. 26, Main st., Cincinnati. 
| GOOD SHEEP AND HOGS FOR SALE. 
|] HAVE for sale a few pair of Saxony Sheep; and 
| A and also Spanish Merino Sheep, and Irish Grazier and Suffolk 
| Hogs, warranted pure. Address P. MELENDY. 
| Mount Healthy, Hamilton county, Ohio, Feb. 15.—2mt 
| 


JACKS FOR SALE. 
|THE subscriber has for sale 8 or 10 good Jacks, 


which he will sell at low prices, if application be made soon. 
The Jacks can be seenat my Farm House three miles west of Co- 
lumbus. (mar. 1-’53) M. L. SULLIVANT. 


MORGAN HORSES. 

HAVE a few very fine Morgan Horses, that I 

brought from Vermont this winter, which I will sell or stand, 

provided sufficient encouragement is given. My horses are of the 

first rate stock, and equal to any in the State for beauty, size and 
action. Address, L. HODGES, 

Jan. 15-4t to Ist Mar * Granville, O. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
AY E are now inreceipt of a large and choice collec- 
tion of Implements, &c., comprised in part of Horse Powers 
‘and Threshers, Corn Shellers, Drills, Plows, Straw Cutters, Cider 
Mills, Apple Peelers, Meat Cutters, Sausage Stuffers, Churns, Ox 
Yokes, Bows, Shovels of every description, Hoes, Rakes, Pruning 
Shears, Grass Hooks, Monkey Wrenches, Garden Trowels, Pruning 
Saws and Chissels, Cistern and Well Pumps, Fanning Mills, Famil 
Presses, Bull Rings, Garden Tools, Pitch Forks, Axe Handles, Pic 
| do., &e., &c. F. DAIR & CO. 
| Feb. 15, 1853.—3mt 40 & 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 
PITKINS OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
T WOULD call the attention of Seedsmen and grow- 
} ers of the Osage Orange, to my Seeds, which will continue to 
be, as heretofore, all gathered, preserved, and transported under 
my own immediate care, or that of an experienced person, whose 
exclusive attention is given to it during the gathering season. Be- 
|ing aware of the vast amount of worthless seed that has been 
| thrown into our market, and the causes which have produced it, I 
| strive to avoid all. And no pains or expense will be spared to sus- 
| tain the high reputation which my seed has always had, and to fur- 
| nish only such an article as farmers can rely upon with certainty, 
| for being fresh and genuine. Havingregularly supplied some of the 
: Poy growers in the country with seed, they are respectfully re- 
erred to. 
To avoid imposition, it should always be _ mew from me, or 
| an accredited agent. Address H. N. PITKIN, Manchester, Conn., 
| or my seed can be had of W. A. GiLti & Co., Columbus ; I. S. B 
Ton, Ravenna ; and Jonn F. Datr & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Be sure and.inquire for Pitkin’s Osage Orange Seed. 
| N%’B.—Also on hand, for sale, a large number of sejected Os 
| Orange Plants, which can be scent to any part of the country. N6 
| charge for packing and shipping. Full direction given for planting 
and cultivation. (Jan 154] 


EEDS.—Field, Lawn and Meadow Grass Seeds, of 
all descriptions. Garden and Flower Seeds, a fair assortment, 
| warranted fresh and genuine. Osage Orange Seed of superior qual- 
| ity. Orders received and filled promptly for — Orange Plants in 
| any quantity desired. Also, for Evergreens or Fruit Trees. Seed 
Catalogues furnished gratis to all who may desire them. 
WM. A. GILL & CO., 
Capital City Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 3, Exchange Buildings, Broad st., Columbus, O. 


RAY- 
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AGENCY FOR PATENTS—WASHINGTON, D. C. 
7, C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
* for PATENTS—Will prepare the necessary Drawings and Pa- 
ts for applicants for Patents, and transact all other business in the 
ine of his profession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on 
all questions relating to the Patent Laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure rehearings on rejected 
eg ry for Patents, discover and point out the novel features— 
if there be any—prepare new papers, and obtain Patents in all cases 
where there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior to 
maing application for a patent, may forward (post paid, enclosing 
a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, when immedi- 
ate attention will be given to it, and all the information that could 
be obtained by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the nov- 
= of their invention, and the requisite steps to be taken to obtam 
a Patent therefor—should it prove to be new—will be promptly for- 
warded by mail. 
All letters on business must be post-paid, and enclose a suitable 
fee where a written opinion is required. 





Orrice—On F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
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 BELLTOUNDER HORSES IN OHIO. 


Tue Ovp Betirounper, as he is familiarly called in 
Ohio, was raised by Timothy T. Kissam, of New York 
City or Long Island, from the famous English horse 
of the same name, and was foaled about the year 1832. 
About the year 1840,he was sent to Ohio by Lewis 
F. Allen, and stood a short time at Cleveland. He was 
then taken to Middletown in Butler county, where he 
was kept for two years, without at first obtaining any 
great popularity. From thence he was sold to A. W. 
Brown, of Columbus, who, after keeping him 2 years, 
sold him to W. H. Rarey, of Groveport in this county, 
in whose hands he had an opportunity of displaying 
the valuable qualities of his stock. Meanwhile his 
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and Rural €conomp. 


RARARARARAARADAANS 

NO. 6. 
are highly esteemed, especially as light carriage horses. 
They possess a large share of speed and endurance, 
of good fair size and proportion, and if well bred, are 
easily kept in good condition. Their color is mostly 
a dark bay, with black mane and tail; some are all 
black. Many of them have a wicked seeming of put- 
ting back their ears, but they are generally docile and 
fair tempered. 


since ee ee 
CABBAGES AND ONIONS AS FIELD CROPS. 


We have been asked to give a few directions in re- 
gard the best modes of growing cabbages and onions 
on a large scale for market purposes ; and to state 
whether we think such business can be made profit- 
able. 

This last question is the most difficult one to an- 
swer, and involves many contingencies, so that we 
| Shall not attempt to do more than hint at the circum- 
| stances which must effect the question. The most 
‘important of these are, a reliable market sufficiently 


| near to avoid much expense in transportation. This 
is especially requisite for cabbages, unless it is intend- 








| stock in Butler county having given evidence of its su-| ed that they shall all be made into sour krout and soid 
perior value, there was a great demand for his return | by the barrel. Next, it is important that cheap laborers 
to that place, and as Mr. Rarey had secured quite a should be at command, when required, without having 
| number of very fine colts, he was induced to sell the | to furnish them with constant employment; as an ex- 
| old horse; which he did, to Hilt & Hendrickson, at the | tra number of hands are required at certain times for 
price of $1000, he being at that time over eighteen | a few days or weeks, at planting, weeding, harvesting, 
years old. During our travels last summer in Butler! &c.; for which purposes German women and boys, or 
county we met with one of the proprietors of this| other cheap hands, are more profitable than ordinary 
horse and learned that he was still in popular demand, | farm laborers, and such can be found in abundance only 
and doing a limited service, being now over twenty | around cities and large towns. With these advanta- 
years old. | ges, together with suitable soil and the requisite know- 
The popularity of this stock is best evinced by the | /edge, and favorable seasons, there is no doubt that 
prices at which they sell, where they are best known. | these crops can be made quite profitable. 
One of Mr. Rarev’s colts was sold for $1,000, and| Caspaces require a rich, deep, loamy soil, rather 
taken to Monticello, [ll.; another was taken to Lee! moist, but not subject to standing water. Stable ma- 
county, lowa. The five year old horse of Moses Sey-| nure should be applied liberally, and thoroughly mixed 
mour, which took the first prize at Cleveland last year, | wiih the soil by repeated plowing and harrowing. 
in the class of Horses for all work, is one of this stock.| The varieties of cabbage most approved for market 
Also the premium 3 year old stallion exhibited by Mr.| use, are the Large Early York, for summer and fall 
Rarey, and the beautiful premium colts of M. L. Sul-| use, (where any are desired at that season) and the 
livant and J. Bridleman. Among all the mis-awards| Flat Dutch and Large Drumhead for winter. The 
at the late State fair we were scarcely more dissatis-| Drumhead Savoy 1s the finest of all winter cabbages, 
fied, than to find a crippled, hog-eyed, Eclipse colt, 2 but is not as large or certain to head as the other two, 
years old, from Clinton county, taking a first premium | nor as suitable for kraut. 





over the fine little Bellfounder exhibited by Mr. Sulli- 
vant. 

Last autumn Mr. Rarey was under necessity of 
disposing of his stock, and having a very valuable five 
year old stallion, the community was unwilling that 
he should be sold out of their range, and accordingly 
formed a joint stock company and bought him in; and 
he is to be kept on the premises of his former owner, 
at Groveport. Besides those which may be found in 
the vicinity of Butler county, the larger number of 
these horses are to be met with in the counties of 
Franklin and Fairfield, in central Ohio. Here they 


The seed should be sown early in April, in this cli- 
mate, in a bed of rich mellow earth, on south side of 
a fence or building, and mats or otherslight protection 
should be thrown over it in case of severe frost or snow. 
Give water to the young plants in dry weather, and be 
careful to thin them out if too thick,so as not to make 
them grow slender. A small black fly or flea is apt to 
attack the plant when quite young. Dusting them 
frequently with sulphur and ashes or slacked lime will 
| check their ravages; and this evil can be wholvy pre- 

vented by sowing the seed in boxes or frames elevated 
lwo or three feet above the natural surface of the 
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ground—but this is of course difficult where a large 
number of plants are desired,as for afield crop. An 
ounce of good cabbage seed may be estimated to pro- 
duce about 4,000 plants, and may be sown on about 8 
square rods of ground. 

The question is often asked, whether cabbage seed 
may not as well be dropped in rows or hills, where the 
plants are to remain, and thus save the trouble and 
expense of transplanting. We have seen this tried, 
and with good success as far as the crop was concern- 
ed, but with no saving at all of labor. Indeed the ex- 
pense of seeding, thinning and weeding, was greater 
than that of raising plants and setting in the usual 
way; while the crop was no better. Such, we are 
confident, wil! usually be found the result; hence we 
prefer the old plan. 

Transplanting should be performed whenever the 
plants are of sufficient size, say from the Ist to the 
15th of June, or even later will answer if the plants 
are backward. The ground should be freshly plowed, 
and harrowed smooth, and the plants sets by a line, in 
rows about two feet apart each way; or for the greater 
convenience of using a small plow between, the rows 
may be 2} feet apart, and the plants 2 feet distant in 
the rows. Moist or cloudy weather is preferable for 
transplanting, and if the ground is not wet, water must 
be given to each plant when set, also once a day for 
several days afterwards if dry weather. 

The cut worm or black grub, is the greatest enemy 
of the cabbage grower, and no remedy has yet been 
discovered for this evi]. It is worse in old gardens, 
and fields that have recently been in clover than in 
old corn fields or pastures. In some seasons, also, 
these insects are more numerous than others. The 
cultivator must have his mind prepared for difficulties 
of this kind. Let there be a reserve supply of plants, 
and every morning, after the worms have begun to 
work, go over the grounds and replant where the mis- 
chief is done, taking care to kill the worm, which will 
be found just beneath the surface near the root of the 
eaten plant. In from two to four weeks their ravages 
will mostly cease. 

Frequent stirring of the ground, among cabbages 
during the heat of summer,is absolutely essential to 
a good crop. This work cannot be done too often— 
provided if the soil is at all clayey, it should not be 
done when too wet, Of course no weeds must be suf- 
fered to grow among the crop. 

Onrons can be raised successfully from the seed in 
this climate, if attention is bestowed to a few impor- 
tant particulars. In the first place we have found it 
essential that the seed should be obtained from a more 
northern climate, as Connecticut or Western New 
York; as seed raised in Ohio is more liable to produce 
bulbs with large necks and tops. In the next place 
the sowing should be performed earlier in the season, 
and the ground more carefully chosen than is usual in 
cooler and moister climates. With the utmost care 
the crop is not as reliable as in the Eastern States, 
though in ordinary seasons a good yield can be realized. 
We have known 500 bushels or more per acre pro-| 
duced in central Ohio. See O. Cult., vol. 2, p. 163.) 

The soil for Onions should be of the best quality—_ 
a rich, deep, sandy or gravelly loam is the most suita- 
ble; not ‘wet or mucky, nortoo dry. Manure from the 
hog-pen is thought most valuable for this crop, and a} 
liberal application of it should be given, unless the 
land was enriched for the previous crop. Let the ma-| 
nure be thoroughly incorporated with the soil and the 
whole made quite fine and mellow by repeated plowing 
and harrowing. If prepared in the fall, and Jeft in| 
ridges for the winter, the seeding could be done ear- 
lier and better in the spring. 

As early in the spring as the ground is in good order 
) and danger of hard frosts is over—say about the Ist of 
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pose to be found at the seed stores, 


_aim only to expose things, not persons. 


_ing a farm in the best manner. 
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April, in this climate, is the proper time for sowing.— 
A week or so earlier or later, will not be material. 
The mode of dropping the seed is usually by hand, 
though there are several good machines for this pur- 
The rows or drills 
should be 15 to 18 inches apart—the seeds dropped 
about one inch apart in the drill, and covered half an 
inch in depth, then if not too wet or clayey, a good 
rolling will finish the work most appropriately. All 
the after-culture required is to keep the crop clear of 
weeds—and this will be found no small task, where 
a large space of ground is devoted to the crop. 


~-2eo+ - 


The Quackery of Agricultural Science. 


In offering a few remarks on the subject named 
above, I beg to disclaim all personal reflection. I shall 
And first, per- 
mit me to explain what I mean by the term science. 
The general term means truth, with all its attributes 
and adjuncts arranged symmetrically. In its restric- 
ted or special nae the term means full knowledge 
of an art or business in all its parts reduced to rule.— 
For example, the science of agriculture, is a complete 
theoretical and practical knowledge of all the arts and 
means, practical and theoretical, required in conduct- 
The science of agri- 
culture or scientific agriculture, does not mean a few 
skimmings of scum from the well of knowledge, a few 
imperfect analyses of a few handsful of sil from a few 
fields; nor are the requirements of science®fulfilled by 
an occasional dip in the spring of knowledge. The 
most scientific farmer I ever saw, could not analyze a 
handful of soil, according to what we call science.— 
He had acquired by long experience and observation a 
knowledge of soils, their defects, and the remedies, 
that enabled him to judge with precision the quality of 
any soil, without the aid of the alembic or crucible.— 
Now, if he nad been enabled to resort to the art of 
Chemistry, it would ave saved him much time and 
labor in acquiring his knowledge ; but still he was a 
man of true science. It does not follow, because the 
blacksmith cannot explain the science of his use of air 
in his forge, or why he blows air among his coals, or 
why the doing so increases the heat of his forge, that 
he is not a scientific blacksmith—he may be and very 
often is a perfect master of his branch of science, so 
far as the practice of his own business is concerned. 
And he can teach others the art and practice, though 
he cannot teach the mere theory. Again, a man may 
acquire a perfect knowledge of agriculture from other 
teachers, than professors of Chemistry and Geology. 
To an observing eye, a soil will itself give indications 
of its qualities. I knew a man—I know him now, 
who, if he were about purchasing a piece of land, 
would look at the growth of the trees, bushes, and even 


| weeds that were on the land, and could by them tell 


what the land was. I am aware that I shal] be con- 
sidered as an empiric rather than as a scientific teach- 
er, if I go on in this strain; and therefvre I shall pro- 
ceed to my object, after one more remark, which, if 
some folks consider it a parthian shot, I hope it will 
hurt nobody. I would give more for one ounce of 
good sound science, derived from practical experience, 
than for ten pounds of that derived from ordinary mod- 
ern “scientific analyses and essays.” 

I have long since come to the conclusion, that, as 
respects the science of medicine, there is more quack- 
ery in the profession than out of it, abundant as is the 
supply of the latter; so also in agricultural science, 
there is ten times as much quackery in the science as 
taught, as there is in the ordinary practice of agricul- 
ture. Pray, sir, what isa science? I have endeav- 
ored to define the term above ; but let me try again. 
True science is a knowledge of a man’s own business, 
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is itnot! 1faman knows how to make the most profit | tory of fruescience. Because practice does not always 
with the least amount of labor and capital, | imagine, | or often result in the support of theory, we must not 
whether you call him scientific or not, he possesses | therefore take it for granted that all theory, or even 
the best sort of knowledge of his business; and if this! the particular theory involved, is unsound. We must 
be not at present called science,it ought to. But here,| continually bear in mind that all the operations of na- 
just here, this successful farmer is called from his ‘ture, the growth of plants, the formation of nutrition, 
plow to listen to the harrangue of some one who talks | everything, are governed by fixed laws; and that the- 
to him about the absence of the calcareous, or some | ory is the mere arrangement of these laws, into a sys- 
other principle in his soil, and the necessity for his |tem of p actical purposes. According to these laws, 
applying lime, potash, and ammonia, &c.,&c. Well, | all the operatious of the farm must be carried on to 
the farmer will say, this is all very well, but I raise | obtain the best results, and all our necessary failures 
good crops, notwithstanding the absence of lime, &c., | will be, and must be, in proportion to our conformity to 
and what more will your addition enable me to do !—! or deviation from those laws. 
But says the lec urer, let me analyse your soil,and| If, for example, any practice fails to produce the 
that will enable you to raise largercrops. He goes to | result indicated by the theory, one or two things will 
work, analyses the soil, and furnishes the farmer with | be self-evident; either the theory is predicated upon 
a prescription as follows : | false principles, or the operator has failed to carry the 
Phosphate of Lime, 100 tbs. | theory into full effect. This failure should not be 
Seon of ties tates he, ald | considered as evidence that there is no such thing as 
jsound theory. I believe that nine-tenths of the so- 
Mix thoroughly, and spread broadcast over one acre. | called scientific theories of the day,are the veriest sci- 
Now this is all very well, bet where is the farmer to! entific nonsense; and yet who shall say which is the 
get the various ingredients! The result is, the lectu- | tenth, or truthful one 2 ' 
rer pockets his fee, and the farmer the loss; for it is | And now tothe main object of our paper—the re- 
impossible, even though the articles were ever so nec- medy for quackery, in all its forms and phases, where 
essary to the soil, that they could be obtained by all, is it to be found and how obtained? The answer is 
or even by any body scarcely, considering the number | plain—in the liberal education of our people. I can- 
of farmers. A few farmers may, by extra exertions, | not conclude this paper in a more appropriate way, than 
obtain some of them; some few may obtain one or two | by addressing a few words to all our agricultural friends 
of them, but comparatively few persons in the great |on this subject. Few men have mixed more in the 
multitude of farmers, can obtain any of them. I need | society of farmers than I have, and I am compelled to 
not enlarge upon this subject. This quackery is at | say that there is no one expenditure made by them so 
this day every where prevalent, in forms as various as | grudgingly, as that for the schooling of their sons.— 
the physiognomies of the propagators. _._ | Among ordinary farmers, they “ cannot spare them to 
Now let all farmers take heed to themselves in this, | go to school, except one quarter in the dead of win- 
and learn that the science of agriculture is that true | ter;” and even chen the cheapest school, if there be a 
knowledge of one’s own farm and its soil, that enables | choice, is sought for. Now to obviate the evils of 
him to make the most of it, without impoverishing, but | false, and to secure the advantages of true science, a 
rather continually improving it, at the least expense, | liberal education is essential*; the education of all the 
in labor and money. If lime be accessible to you, try youth in the State—nothing more, nothing less. Un- 
a small quantity on a small piece of land of a fair | til thisis accomplished our agricultural community will 





average of your farm; if it improves your crop to the | continue to be the prey of quackery in all its forms. 


amount of the expense of its application or more, then 
you have a scientific warrant for extending the appli- 
cation; if it does not, then you will have lost but lit- 
tle, either in money or labor. So with all other ex- 
periments; try them on a very smal! scale,and enlarge 
them upon success. Devoted as I am, and always 
have been to science, I would not give one practical 
experiment for all the “ scientific” theories of Liebig 
and other chemists put together, for practical farmers’ 
use. The true science of agriculture is to be drawn 
alone from intelligent practical experience; and in the 
absence of such, the most perfect theories will be of no 
avail, in agriculture or any other business. I would 
by no means be understaod as opposing the progress 
of agricultural chemistry — quite the contrary. A 
knowledge of it is agreat and powerful assistant to 
the farmer. It will enable him very often to hit upon 
an improvementin his soil, that years of practice might 
not accomplish. Butit is not the main or principal 
agent that he is to look to. A knowledge of the prin- 
ciple of action of all things in which we are engaged, 
is essential to a perfect understanding of the means to 
arrive at an end; and we should therefore study the 
science of an art, let that art be whatit may. But this 
study of the science is one thing, and submission to 
the humbuggery of brazen-faced pretension another. 
Let every farmer study well and thoroughly the theory 
as he pursues the practice of agriculture, and thus im- 
prove and correct the latter by the suggestions of the 
former, as he progresses, and then he will soon be- 
come a scientific farmer. 

On the contrary, we must all take care that we do not 
carry our opposition to spurious science into the terri- 


—Country Gentleman. G. B. Sirs. 


* Nore.—Sometime in the summer of 1851, (Sept. 15,) we (the As- 
sociate Editor) had occasion to write a “ short essay ” on this sub- 
| ject, at the request of a correspondent. We have never lost sight 
of this great necessity of our race, and when we are more at lei- 
| sure, and our columns less crowded, will indite a more lengthy 
| discourse, from the tert which Dr. Smirn has furnished above, 
| though we are not quite sure that we shall arrive at just the con- 
clusions that our venerable friend himself would, on this subject. 
—Ep. 


—e 


Sneer rs Western Pennsytvanta.—Among the 
recent efforts of our wool growers to improve the breed 
of sheep in this county, is a most successful one by Lea 
& Wells, of Independence, who have just returned 
from Vermont, with upwards of one hundred of the 
best and most profitable sheep, all things considered, 
we have ever seen in this vicinity. They are of the 
most highly approved French stock, and among which 
is a large number of bucks, some of which will shear 
near th'rty pounds. The gentlemen are entitled to 
great credit for their recent exerti.ns to improve this 
species of stock in our county, and we are pleased to 
learn that the demand for these animals, among our 
farmers, particularly for the bucks, bids fair to remu- 
nerate the enterprising owners for the time and money 
expended in their purchase and transportation.— 
Washington ( Pa.) Commonwealth. 











We should take a prudent care for the future, but so 
as to enjoy the present. It is no part of wisdom to be 
miserable to-day, because we may happen to be so to- 
morrow. 
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To the Execu 
New York State Agricultural Society : 


REPORT ON TILE DRAINING. 


We are indebted to our friend J. Johnston of Seneca 
county, N. Y., for the following valuable report on 
Draining, made by his son-in-law, to the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, in December last. 
on the same subject, by Mr. Johnston, in our paper of 


tive Committee of the 
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| any other land. 
thus early, from results actually attained from precisely 
similar circumstances on an adjoining farm. 
view to future observation and test of this system, I 
transmit herewith an actual survey of the reclaimed 
portions duly certified. 


[See letter 
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I feel warranted in this assertion 


With a 


The economy of draining land thoroughly, so far as 


connected with construction, may be better understood 


GENTLEMEN :—Having observed in your list of pre- 


miums, that encouragement is offered to the farmers 
of the State, to extend the benefits and advantages of 
draining their farms, I avail myself of the opportunity 


to show the strong conviction I entertain of its im- 
portance, and to compete with my brother farmers in 
promoting so decided a benefit to ourselves and to the 


State. 


My farm is situated on the bank of Seneca Lake, in 
the town of Fayette,in Seneca county, containing 
344 acres, and is about three miles distant from the| 


village of Geneva. 


The soil is a clay loam, forming 


a part of the ridge which extends from the Seneca| 


river to the southern borders of the county. 


This 


ridge, which rises gradually in its whole extent to the 
South, has given a character to our farms as _ highly 
favorable to wheat, yet it has been noticed that its 
summit every where indicates an excess of moisture. 
The benefits derived from draining this soil by a tho- 


rough and judicious system, was too strongly marked 
on an adjoining farm, to escape notice; the crops of 


wheat, corn, and clover, prove to me clearly, that tho- 
rough draining had increased both quantity and quality. 

To participate in these advantages, I determined to 
carry out the system of thorough draining on my own 
farm, and commenced opening the trenches in August 
last, continuing my operations until the first of this 
month, (December) in which period I laid seventy-two 
thousand five hundred and fifty drain tiles, in trenches 
varying from two and a half to three feet in depth; the 
tiles being 15 inches in length: the whole extent of my 
drains made this year is five thousand four hundred 
and ninety-six rods or 17 miles and 56 rods; of this 
distance about forty rods are laid with double tiles of 
A large proportion of the tiles used by 
me are of the horse-shoe pattern, rising two inches; a 


large size. 


portion of one inch pipes are laid also. 
cost of the tiles is $670, equal to about 12 cents per | 


rod for the tiles. The cost of preparing the trenches 


The whole 


was 124 cents per rod, and the expense of laying the 
tiles in the trenches and filling them, was 3 cents per 


rod. 


The drains are laid in nearly parallel lines, from 30 
to 40 feet apart, draining the water direct from the 
highest to the lowest parts of my farm. At the bot- 
tom of the drains, or at the depth of 30 to 36 inches, 
I found a hard compact bottom, on which the tiles are 


laid, no other preparation being necessary. 


IT would 


remark that, from the natural declivity of my fields, 


the water did not often appear on the surface of the | 


ground, yet even the excess of water even on the high- 


est grounds, almost every year destroyed portions of | calves. 


the crops by winter killing or freezing out. 
In the year 1851, I laid 16000 tiles which, with the 
quantity laid this year, completes the dreinage of about 


200 acres of my farm. 


I deem it to be thorough, and | 


it is so esteemed by others who have preceded me in 
this essential system of farm management. 
One important feature already discernible, is the re- 


claiming twenty-four acres of soil, which had never in two days. 


been tilled, producing only coarse aquatie grasses, un- 


fit for hay or pasture. 


This portion of the farm has 
hitherto been charged with the interest of cost and 


also taxes, without any return, a portion of which here- 
, after will yield crops of any grain or grasses, equal to 


by the following figures : 


Cost of digging trenches per rod - - 12} cts. 
Average cost of tiles perrod - - - 12 “ 
Cartage of tile from the kilns % per 1000 1 “ 
Laying the tiles and filling with plows - 3 “ 





Cost of drains complete per rod - - 284 

I am not aware that any verification of the forego- 
ing facts is required, yet I notice that it has been 
practiced in regard to farms presented for premiums, 
and deeming it proper on all similar occasions, I have 
caused this statement to be duly verified. 

Rost. J. Swan. 
Rose Hill, Seneca co., N. Y., Dec. 29, 1852. 


i Prien Romana 

Fiax Curture in Inpiana.—Mr. R. T. Brown, of 
Crawfordsville, in a communication to Gov. Wright, 
President of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, 
says: 

rf I send you enclosed a few samples of ‘ Flax Cot- 
ton,’ presented tome by the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of 
Lafayette. Mr. Ellsworth has secured the machinery 


| necessary for the manufacture of the cotton, and will 


have it in operation early in the season. He has on 
hand the ‘ stem’ grown on 120 acres last season, which, 
from experiments already made, will, he supposes, 
yield about 300 pounds per acre of ‘cotton’ similar to 
No. 2 of the enclosed specimens. The expense of re- 
ducing the fibre to this state, after the stem is pro- 
duced is about 2 cents per pound, which at the usual 
price of cotton (10 cents) will leave 8 cents per pound 
or $24 per acre for the farmer who produces it. To 
this must be added the value of the seed which will 
range from $6 to $8 per acre, giving a final result of 
$30 at least, for each acre. This is Mr. Ellsworth’s 
calculation—it may be too high, but if we allow for 
the magnifying effects of his zeal, one-third or even 
one-half still flax will be as profitable a crop in propor- 
tion to the amount of labor required to produce it, as 
any of the staples of the country. 

“Mr. E.’s method of flax farming is to break his 
ground in the fall, and secure it from being trodden in 
the winter. Between the middle and last of April he 
/harrows it well, sows his seed, harrows in and passes 
the roller over it, leaving a level surface. He harvests 
it with a horse power reaper, cutting about two inches 
‘from the ground. As soon as itis dry the seed is 
'threshed off, (for which operation we yet need an ap- 
propriate machine) and the ‘ stem’ bailed for trans- 
portation tothe factory. The amount of labor is about 
_the same as that required for a wheat crop.” 


Brack Lec.—I saw in a late number of the Culti- 
vator an inquiry for a remedy for the black leg in 
Some five or six years ago [ had two calves 
| attacked, and died with it. I immediately looked over 
some files of the Albany Cultivator, and found a num- 
ber of article written on the subject. 

One writer stated that he had practiced feeding his 
calves salt regularly once in two days, and had not 
‘lost one since. His plan was to feed about as much 

as they would eat and by no means fail to give once 

I have followed his direction and not 

lost one since, nor have I known any of my neighbors 

to lose one who has followed the directions, though 
calves have died around us more or less every year. 

Yours respectfully, Evienas Burnuam. 

Vnion County, Feb. 18, 1853. 
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HOLLOW BRICKS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





| by the notices of these bricks and the “ Model Cotta- 
| ges” constructed of them atthe World’s Fair in 1851. 
| Mr. Johnson, of New York, in his report on the Great 
| Exhibition, gives a somewhat detailed account of this 
| kind of brick work, and expressed tfhe belief that it will 
| prove advantageous is this country; and the N. Y. Tri- 
bune and several other leading journals have expressed 
| similar opinions, and called the attention of builders 
| and brick-makers to the subject; so that it is probable 
| the experiment of making and using hollow bricks 
will svon be fairly tested in the eastern cities of this 
| country. 
| The principal advantages of using hollow bricks, 
are greater dryness and warmth in rooms of dwelling 
houses, &c., arising from the confined air inside the 
walls. There are other advantages, as the smaller 
amount of materials used in making the bricks, less 
| weight of the walls &c.: but these are counterbalanced 
| in our view by the greater cost of making and the lia- 
bility to breakage. Indeed we have doubts whether 
in this country generaelly clay can be found of the right 
quality to secure sufficient strength in such bricks to 


prevent danger of crushing when used near the bottom” 


of walls two or more stories in height. Where good 
clay is to be had, and proper care used in making and 
burning the bricks, no danger of this kind need be ap- 
prehended; and for the majority of dwellings perhaps 
this danger would be very small. Then there is the 








This machine, as described in our paper of Dec. 15, 
is used for making both hollow bricks and drain pipes, 
only changing the apertures or dies through which the 
clay is forced. It consists of a strong iron chest with 
two lids on top; (one of which is represented as open) 
into this the clay is thrown after pugging, and by turn- 
ing a wheel or crank (by two men or other power) a 
piston forces the clay out of the chest through the dies 
which form the pipes or bricks in one continuous 
length on to a table with a revolving apron, where is 
a contrivance for cutting the pipes or bricks into sec- 
tions of any desired length. They are then dried and 
burned like common bricks, or red earthenware. 


The following is trom B. P. Johnson’s excellent 
Report on the Great Exhibition, made to the New 
York Legislature : 











There were several models for making houses fire- 
proof, but the most important improvement in this re- 
spect was the plan of building with hollow bricks.— 
There were exhibitions of these brick, in both the 
English and French departments. Opposite the 
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Much has been said of Jate in regard to the use of | P? an : 
hollow bricks in the construction of buildings, suggested will describe the bricks, and the mode of their manu- 





Macnine ror Maxine Hottow Bricks anp Drarn Pires., 








| extra cost of the making these bricks, and on this 


int we can give novery definite information; but we 


facture and use, so that our readers can form theirown 
opinions on the sabject. 

















Section of Wall. Forms of Hollow Bricks. 

The above cut represents (at the left) a section of 
a hollow brick wall,9 inches thick, or the width of 
two bricks, the black lines showing the splayed form 
of the bricks, by means of which a lap is secured so as 
to bind the wall, without ties or headers. The white 
parts represent the hollows running lengthwise thro’ 
the bricks andthe wall. This kind of bricks (stretch- 
ers) are 12 inches in length, 4 inches thick, and 2 by 6 
inches wide. At the right are shown two other forms 
of hollow bricks, called Angel and Reveal bricks, used 
for quoins, jams, outside corners, &c. Various other 
forms are used, along with the above, for making thick 
walls and for cornices, &c., as is shown in the large 
cut on next page. 


Crystal Palace a block of model houses was erected 
by Prince Albert, a contribution to the exhibition.— 
The peculiarties of the building, which was designed 
for four families, were the exclusive use of hollow 
bricks for the walls and partitions and the entire ab- 
sence of timber in the floors and roof, which were 
formed with flat arches of hollow brick-work, which 
was secured by wrought iron rods connected with cast 
iron springers resting on the external walls and bind- 
ing the whole structure together. The building is 
thus rendered fire proof and much more durable than if 
built in the ordinary manner. 

The most important advantage derivable from the 
use of hollow bricks, are dryness and warmth, as well 
as economy of construction. The evils resulting from 
the absorption of moisture by common bricks and other 
porous materials are obviated and the battening of the 
walls is unnecssary. Hollow bricks may be made with 














any good tile machine, in the same manner as ordinary 
draining pipes, and at about the same cost in propor- 
tion to the clay used. They are more compressed, 
require less drying, and with much less fuel are better 

’ 
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burned than ordinary bricks, even when waste heat, or | 
that in the upper part of the kiln only, is used. 

The saving in brick-work effected by the use of the | 
patent bricks, when made at a fair price, will be from | 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. on their cost, with a re- 
duction of twenty-five per cent onthe quantity of mor- 
tar, and a similar saving on the labor, when done by 
accustomed workmen. The process of dryingis much 
more rapid than in common brick-work, and the 
smoothness of the internal surface of walls built with 
the patent bonded brick renders plastering, in many | 
instances, quite unnecessary, whereby a further saving 
is effected not only in the first cost, but also in the 
subsequent maintenance. If glazed on the outer face, 
as may be done with many clays, a superior finished 
surface is obtainable without plaster. 

The dimensions of the bricks being unlimited, a size | 
has been chosen which, with the omission of the head- 
ers, reduces, by about one-third, the number of joints, | 
and greatly improves the appearance of the work, | 
giving it more boldness of effect and resemblance to 
stone than that of ordinary brick-work—twelve inches | 
in length, including the joints, three courses rises one | 
foot in height; a size equally convenient for the work- | 
men in the manufacture,and the use of the bricks—| 
whilst less liable to damage in moving than bricks of | 


Illustrative Example of Hollow Brick Construction, as exibited in one apartment of the Model Structure. 
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larger size, their form admits of ready handling and 
stowage for transport. 

Nine patent hollow bricks of the size before de- 
scribed will do as much walling as sixteen ordinary 
bricks, whilst the weight of the former but little ex- 
ceeds that of the latter, an important consideration in 
reference to carriage, as well as the labor in using. 

When passing through the machine, or in the pro- 
cess of drying, any number may be readily splayed at 
the ends for gables, or marked for closures, and broken 
off as required in use; or they may be perforated for 
the purpose of ventilation. If nicked with a sharp 
pointed hammer, they will break off at any desired line; 
and the angles may be taken off with a trowel as 
readily as those of a common brick. 

A sufficient proportion of good facing bricks may be 
selected from an ordinary burning, and in laying them, 
a much better bond will be obtained than is usually 
givenin common brick-work. 

The bricks for the quoins and jambs may be made 
either solid or perforated; and with perpendicular holes, 
either circular, square, or octagonal, those in the quoins 
may be so arranged as to serve for ventilating shafts. 
Stone will be found equally applicable for the quoins 
and jambs, and the appearance of the work is thereby 
improved. 


The above section is also il- 
lustrative of the construction 
adopted in H. R.H. Prince Al- 
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bert’s Model Houses. The span 
of the arches being increased 
over the Living Rooms to 10 
feet 4 inches, with a proportion- 
ate addition to their rise. The 
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external springers are of cast 
r 1 iron, with brick cores, connec- 
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ted by wrought iron tie rods. 
The French hollow brick, 
which were made in the Palace 
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by their brick machine, con- 
structed after the plan some- 
what of the tile machines, were 
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different in form frm the Eng- 
lish. They are about 5 inches 
by 6, with square holes through 
the brick. They are much 
stronger than the English.— 
When put under pressure, it re- 
quired about one-third more 
pressure to crush the French 
brick, than it did the English. 
The expense of manufacture is 
about the same. It is said that 
in some late excavationin Eng- 
land, hollow brick have been 
found among the Roman re- 
mains in good preservation, and 
portions of wall tied together 
not materially different from 
those of the present day. 

From the observation I was 
enabied to make in relation to 
this improvement, it seems to 
me one of great practical im- 
portance, and which can be 
readily introduced into this 
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9 inch Square Jamb 
wall. and chimney brick. 
other nation. 


for the introduction of hollow brick in this State. 


Section of a 
2 ft. 2in wall. 


Mr. 


the World’s Fair as the representative of Dicks’ Anti-Friction Presses, and a most intelligent and observing 


} and chimney brick. 
Since the report was prepared, I have been informed that arrangements are already making 


country, and is certainly of as 


Internal door : 
much importance to us as any 





Joseph E. Holmes, of Fishkill Landing, who was at 


mechanic, has since his return, in connection with Mr. F. B. Taylor, invented machinery for the manufac- 
ture of hollow brick for building purposes. I am rejoiced at this, and cannot doubt Mr. Holmes’ success. 
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ON SEEDING WOODS PASTURES. put upon it twenty horses and my flock of sheep, (up- 


- oe wards of one hundred,) and they were well wintered 

The woods pastures of Kentucky are the admiration | upon the grass with only two loads of hay during the 
of all travelers who visit the farming districts of that winter. There were only two snows that winter that 
State. These pastures are composed almost wholly | lay several days on the ground, and at each time a 
of the poa pratensis or “ blue grass,” which thrives re- | load of hay, supposed to be about a half a ton, was 
markably on the rich, deep clayey, limestone soils of hauled out to them. My sheep are wintered every 


that region, producing more abundant foliage than in | winter in this way, and the wethers are sold in the 
more northern latitudes and on poorer soils. 


Similar | spring as soon as sheared, for the highest price that 
pastures, however, are often seen in central and south- | mutton commands. 

ern Ohio, alsoin Indiana, and in other States, and | I ci 

might be made quite common, on good soils, if pains | A SKETCH OF FARM-LIFE. 
were taken to produce them. The following remarks nr 


’ “ There is poetry in farming.” True 
on the seeding and management of such pastures are | ; ' 


But | have read and so have you, 


from the pen of Samvet D. Martwy, Esq., one of the | That “ distance lends unto the view __ 
most experienced and talented Agriculturists of Ken- | Ser _,,_, ___Echantment fair.” 
tucky,and credited to the Southern Cultivator : ea: 
After it has been determined what seeds to sow, it bs) 
is important to have them of a good quality. Blue In summer planting, weeding, hoeing, 
grass seed is often injured by heating after they are | And practising “ Knick’s knack” at mowing, 

, (That science which you boast of knowing 
gathered. They are bought by our merchants in large | So very well,) 
quantities and are putin bulk, and not being quite dry | The scorching sun no mean type showing * 
they sometimes heat and destrcy their vitality. When) Of what’s called hell. 
this is the case, it can be known by the smell, which | In winter tugging with the flail, 
shows that a rotting process has commenced. Good | Or sledding in the cutting gale, 
seed will come up at almost any age, yet clover seed | Such as would send a gallant sail 
not more than a year old is not worth more than half | In bare-poles seaward, 

d: f hough | ill And blows your fore-nag’s lusty tail 
as much as ftesh seed; for although it will come up, Straight out to leeward. 
it will not come up together, but at different periods, | 


so as to make the crop uneven. Fresh clover seed | Win commeunte ben daily walk, 
may be known by their brightness, each seed appear- | It’s “ Shall you top, or cut the stalk 
ing as if it had been glazed. 


, Of that ere crop!” 
Blue grass and timothy may be sown at any time | Or, “Sold yer cattle ~— yechalk 

from September to April. A snow is usually chosen wamenenpagee 

to sow, because the seeds may then be distributed more | Not half the prose may well be told 

evenly without the trouble of marking off the ground. ! pieean: wer —— — — 

And I have generally sown blue grass seed first, and | ee es Dell es "tis eusie 

then crossed the ground in a different direction with | Yet we’ve incentives manifold ’ 


timothy. The blue grass seed will be distributed more | To the ideal. 
evenly by being well rubbed, so as to separate the. 
seed, wh‘ch are stripped in bunches. 
After the seeds are sown, all the cattle on the farm 
should be put into the woods where you have sown 


The pictures in the book of June ; 
The glorious dawn, the balmy noon ; 
“ The dewy eve, the rising moon ;” 
All these are ours, 


them, and fed there with hay or stock-fodder, or what- And all the eee af 
ever they are fed with, and kept there until the seeds | Se 
begin to sprout, when every thing should be taken off, When Winter hurls his storms apace, 
and nothing allowed to go upon it again until the grass ~ omnes oe ms tt 
has seeded, when it may be heavily stocked. The ate Rey <olaghaints 3 
object of putting the cattle upon the ground after sow- Thaws out his features, till his face ‘ 


ing the seed is, that they may tread it into the’ground. 


Shines like a saint’s, 
If sowed late, the grass will not seed the first year, 


m : There while his cheer reeks to the ceiling, 
and the temptation will be very great to turn the stock He gets most comfortably feeling, 
upon it, and some of our best farmers recommend it. Thinking how barn and rene: a 

. : : . : : Secure and warm, 
my ye is against turning any stock on it until Hilo peor dependents safe are shichding 
it has seeded. — y From the wild storm. 

My land suiting both timothy and blue grass, I have | 

generally sown both upon it, in the proportion of a Ene — mene ted = 
bushel of each, in the chaff,to the acre. Ina few There, jndgelike, he may set aemedion 
years the blue grass takes entire possession of the | he truth from error, 
ground, expelling all the timothy. The advantage of And see in men of “blood and thunder ” 
sowing timothy with blue grass is, that the timothy is No cause for terror. 
a quick growth and takes possession of the ground, and There he may form just estimate 
affords considerable pasture before the blue grass) Of those the world calls good and great ; 
comes on, keeping out weeds, and yielding to the blue | See fortune, ee >> Snel 
grass asit gets stronger. The blue grass is very And give aknave achair of state, 
weak for the first year, but becomes strong hardy grass | An ass a crown. 


afterwards. Blue grass is not killedin the winter,and| —Knickerbocker. 
affords much food at a time of the year when green | 
food is particularly valuable. As blue grass is tender| It may serve as a comfort to us inall our calamities 
the first year, so it is also early in the spring, and if | and afflictions, that he that loses anything, and gets 
grazed close in April and May, it will afford very little | wisdom by it, is a gainer by the loss. 

grazing the balance of the season. A few years ago oe — 

I sold some beef cattle in October off a piece of wood-| “ There are but two things that are positive goods— 
land pasture of seventy-six acres. The fall was fa-| health of body and health of mind; and two things 
, vorable to the growth of grass—and in December I / that are positive evils—pain of body and pain of mind.” 
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Tose Encutsa Seeps, for our roll of honor friends, | 


have just arrived—see list on this page. We expect 
their produce will gain some premiums at the fairs 
next fall, as well as win the approbation of our fair 
readers. {77 There is still time for those who are 
not entitled to a package to obtain one, by calling on 
a few of their neighbors and persuading them to sub- 
scribe for the Cultivator. There are many places 
where numbers would subscribe, if they should see 
and read a copy or two of the paper, and some friend 
would send on their names and money. ow is the 
time to do this. Additions to present small clubs will 
effect the same end. 


Postaces on Seeps.—We shall be unable to send 
by mail, as we did last year, heavy packages of seeds, 
except at a ruinous price for postage. We must pre- 
pay six cents per ounce, on all seed packages, or ten 
cents per ounce will be charged at the end of the 
route. Our friends who send ‘or spcial sorts will bear 
this in mind. 


Tue Onto Lecistature adjourned yesterday morn- 
ing. We hope the next House will contain less of the 
elements of violence and rowdyism. 

Imrrovinc CaTTLE.—Persons wishing to import 
choice stock from England, would do well to read the 
advertisement of our friend Ambrose Stevens, who is 
well known throughout the State of New York, as a 
first rate judge of cattle, who has spent much time at 
this business in England, and is a gentleman of inte- 
grity. 

The advertisement of Col. Sherwood deserves the 
attention of those wishing to purchase choice animals, 
as his herd is not excelled by any in the country. 


Common Scnoots.—The school bill introduced into 
the Senate last winter by Mr. Rice, of Cuyahoga, 
after undergoing many unimportant changes, has final- 
ly become a law. The Act is not all the friends of 
education demanded, but is quite satisfactory to a 
majority. It provides for a Commissioner (or State 
Superintendent) whois to be elected triennially at the 
October election, The law in full, will be published 


in the forthcoming (March) No. of the Journal of 


E:'wation, which has been delayed for this purpose. 


Sermon on Epvucation.—A resolution of the late 
Teachers’ Convention proposed that each clergyman 
in Ohio, who is willing, shou!d preach a sermon in be- 
half of education, on the last Sunday in March. We 
hope the suggestion will be acted on. 


CAULIFLOWER AND Broccott.—The cultivation of 
these delicious vegetables is not as generally under- 
stood or practiced as itshould be. We propose to send 
a little of the seed to the thousand or more of our roil 
friends, and we hope they will take some pains with 
them, although it is true our climate is rather to hot 
and dry in summer for these articles. 

Sow the seed in April, not later than the 15th or 20th, 
on a slight hot bed, or in acold frame of mellow earth, 


CNT 
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where the young plants can be sheltered from frost 
and cold storms, and when the plants are of sufficient 
size (in June) set them out, 24 feet apart, like cab- 
bage, in very rich, deep, moist earth—(not wet or 
cold)—enriched with plenty of manure mixed deeply 
with the soil, and after planting cover the whole sur- 
face of the ground with manure, or old tan bark, to 
prevent its drying. Water the plants plentifully in 
dry weather, using diluted soap suds occasionally for 
this purpose. Stirthe surface of the ground frequently 
around the plants while growing. The heads will 
form in September, October and November. There 
is no material difference between cauliflower and broc- 
coli, only one is white and the other purple. 

(<p We shal! speak of the culture of carrots and 
| other root crops for stock in our next. 


Tue Nursery ADVERTISEMENTS in this paper will 
receive attention just now. It is expected that lake 
navigat‘on to Dunkirk will be opened in a few days, 
and if not, the railroad is now in operation through to 
Buffalo, by which packages are transported at moder- 
ate rates. The Cincinnati Nurseries are also accessi- 
ble at all times. 


+ -see es 


RARE SEEDS FROM ENGLAND, 
FOR THE “ ROLL OF HONOR” OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


Warre’s Dwarf Black Beet—fine for table. 

Large Long White Sugar Beet—new, for stock. 

Large White Belgian Carrot—very large, for stock, 

Large (Red) Intermediate Carro'—new, fine and productive. 

Large Purple Cape Brocoli—new and fine. 

Fitcn’s Early London Cauliflower—much approved. 

Warrer’s King of Cabbage—new, said to be * extra fine.” 

Atrwoon’s New Pink Celery—large and beautiful. 

New Summer Cabbage Lettuce—best for Summer. 

Mammoth Cabbage Lettuce—new. very large 

Woop’s Early Seartet Frame Radish—finest early. 

Rose-colored China Winter Radish—new beautiful, late. 

Golden Ball Turnip—new, yellow, fine for table. 

Prince Acsert Rnubirb—new, large and fine. 

Sea Kail—see O. Cult. vol 8, p 235. 

Stowell Sweet Corn—({ American )—excellent, very produc- 
tive : 

(>> And Forty Varieties of the choicest FLowFR SEFDs, 
including the most popular and showy kinds (mostly Annuals ) 
of easy culture—some quite new. 

OsservkE —The above vegetable seeds are not designed to 
afford persons a supply for a garden—as most of them are new 
varieties and very costly, hence the quantity in each paper 
must necessarily be small—but the object is to introduce and 
disseminate the kinds, so that such of them as are valuable, 
may be tested and speedily made known throughout the coun- 
try. Where no instructions are given us, we shall send or 
rou friends part vegetable and part flower seeds ; but they can 
have all of either class if they will signify their choice to us 
immediately, free of postage. We cannot allow selections to 
be made of particular varieties. Two papers of flower seeds 
will be counted equal to one of vegetables. 

(>> Persons wishing some of these seeds, who are not on our 
‘ol’, can have ten papers of vegetable, or twenty of flower 
seeds sent them. postage paid, for $1, if ordered soon. It will 
take a week or longer to put the seeds in papers for distribu- 
tion, 


INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. 


St. Jonn’swort.—I wish to inquire through the 
| Cultivator, whether there is a weed extant called St. 
John’s weed, (or wort,) which poisons the white legs 
| of horses. I have a valuable mare that is said by 
| some to be poisoned by that weed. The above disease 
| appears to be confined alone to where the white hair 
grew. Several pretended Farriers have attempted to 
| cure it, but failed; among the many remedies I have 
tried, white lead in oi] appears to do the best of any- 
thing. J. B. Howe tt. 
| Flushing, Ohio, March, 1853. 
| Answer.—We have seen very much of the St. 
| John’swort in New England, and have noticed that the 
‘noses of horses and sheep, feeding among it when 
the dew was on, became sore and scabby; but remov- 
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ing them from this pestiferous weed, soon effected a 
cure. It was not considered so virulent a poison as 
would seem to be indicated in the case of our corres- 
pordent. It is notconmonin Ohio.—Eps. 


AncteE Worms.—My garden is very much troubled 
with angle worms. Can you inform me how to get 
rid of them? The soil is loam and clay, worked deep 
and manured high. Aretus TRAIN. 

Brunswick, O. 

Answer.—A mixture of common salt, in the soil, 
is the best remedy we know of.—Eps. 


Hoorait.—We learn by H. N. Spencer, of Geauga 
county, that Hoofail is quite prevalent among cattle 
in that vicinity. This disease is usually attributed to 
driving on hard or muddy roads; but we have seen it 
in its worst form where cattle scarcely left the barn- 
yard during winter, and having all the appearance of 
an epidemic. So severe was the disease that the feet 
of the animals affected, became livid, and finally parted 
at the lower joint, as if the feet had been frozen. The 
best remedy in our experience, is on the first discovery 
of the disease to drive the animal upon a plank floor, 
and witha broad chisel and mallet, cut off the points of 
the hoofs to produce a flow of blood. A cleansing 
wash of weak brine, followed by an ointment of cor- 
rosive sublimate and lard, will be found beneficial.— 
The animal should be kept from going in mud or wa- 
ter. 


Cray Lanps.—I have seen clay land that was con- 
sidered entirely worn out, made to yield a great crop 
of wheat by spreading leeched ashes upon it as a ma- 
nure. We almost thought the Dr. was crazy when 
we saw him going to the expense of wagoning the 
good-for-nothing leached ashes 2 miles from town to 
make wheat grow, but lo! when harvest time came, 
had the best wheat in the neighborhood, on land that 
a year previous was thought to be too poor to sprout 
black-eyed peas. I have also seen cold, wet clay land 
made warm, mellow, rich and loamy, by mixing with 
it barnyard manure, and draining it. J. M. W 

Morrow County, 1853. 


Wayne County —The wheat in this section gen- 
erally looks well—bids fair, [ think, to be a good crop. 
The fruit is not injured materially. The roads are 
bad, and wheat does not come out freely; probably 
one and a half millions bushels in this county, to mar- 
ket yet. Our buyers’ purchases here since the open- 
ing of the Railroad have been about two hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels. Prices ranged from 80 to 86c. 

Wooster, O. James JoHNson. 


Lanps AND Farm Stock 1n Onto.—In another page 
of this paper will be found a table giving the number 
of acres of land and the number of horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs in each county of the State, as returned by 
the assessors the past year. The following ia the 
comparison of the numbers of domestic animals in the 
State for the three years past : 


1852 1851. 1850. 
Horses in the State.......... 402.695 517.396 513.652 
Cattle ae” «Staentbee 1.136.7 1.116.145 1.102.811 
Gen) Re)! o tideas ac 3,050.7 3,619,674 3,812,707 
Hogs CM «6 a cutie niet 1,299,746 1,456,648 1,672,178 
Total value of domestic animals............ .. $33,759.797 
Acres of land in the State. 24,413,620. Value. ....$273 378.77 


Value of all taxable property on the duplicate... .$507,581,911 

Tue Transactions oF THe U. 8. AcricuLTuRAL 
Socrety, at its recent meeting do not seem to have 
had any effect in securing favorable action of Con- 
gress. Prof. Mapes, whois one of the Vice Presidents 
of the Society, and editor of the Working Farmer, 
says : 

«The Executive Committtee have prepared a me- 
morial to Congress asking ‘a portion of money now 
annually appropriated to the Patent Office for the pre- 
paration of the Agricultural Report, and the collection 
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jand distribution of seeds, with a view to the perform- 
|ance of that service themselves, and we understand it 
| will be presented in a few days. This was thought 
| to be all that it was expedient to solicit from Congress 
at the present session. At another, the establishment 
of an Agricultural Department, with a Cabinet officer 
at its head, will be urged. 

“It is evident from the spirit shown at this meeting 
that the farmers are now determined to respectfully 
ask for their rights, and to wait patiently for Congress 
in their wisdom to grant them.” 


Co_umsus Horticutturat Socrety.—At the annual 
meeting of the Society, held March 5th, 1853, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Bens amin Buake. 

Ist Vice President—Atex. E. GLENN. 

2d Vice President—Antuony H. Lazetu. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry C. Nosie. 

Recording Secretary—Grorce G. Comstock. 

Treasurer—Joseru H. Rivey. 

Council—Francis Stewart, C. P. L. Butter, J. 
Ww, Batpwin, and the President and Treasurer, ex 
officio 

Garden Committee—Joun Miter, for five years. 

A few specimens of fine fruits and flowers were ex- 
hibited, and several members expressed the opinion 
that thus far the prospects are good for a good crop 
of all the various fruits, and fee] much encouraged to 
proceod in the labors and the objects of the Society, 
and express the hope that they will have the aid of 
our citizens generally, in prosecuting the laudable ob- 
jects of the Society. 


— 2 eo 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Geotocicat Survey of Wisconsin, Jowa and Minnes- 
sota, and incidentally of a portion of Nebraska 
Territory. Made under instructions from the U.S. 
Treasury Department, by Davin Date Owen, U. S. 
Geologist. 

This is a final Report of the surveys and explora- 
tions, made in the above regions, during the years 
1849—1850, and is now published under direction of 
the Comissioner of the General Lard Office. The 
book is a large quarto of nearly 700 pages, beautifully 
printed on hea: y white paper, with a large number of 
costly and exquisite Engravings, Maps, &c. We 
consider ourselves most fortunate in securing a copy 
of this splendid work, for which we are under special 
obligations to Hon. 8. P. Cuase, of the U. S. Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL PeRtopicaLs.—Wishing to perfect 
our files for binding, we desire to acknowledge how 
much we are indebted to our brethren of the press for 
80 promptly meeting our wishes. Our thanks are es- 
pecially due, the Working Farmer, Albany Cultivator, 
Journal of Agriculture, Michigan-Farmer, and Prairie 
Farmer, for missing Nos. Our Periodical and Agri- 
cultural Library now makes as good a show, as is gen- 
erally met with in these new settlements. We have 
full setts of most of the old stagers, with many of the 
new ones—both dead and liviny. 


Leorarp Scott & Co.’s Rerrixts of British Maga- 
zines. 

Before us are Blackwood and the London Quarterly, 
tempting us to neglect our work. We lift the cover 
of Blackwood—* The Book of the Garden,” by Charles 
MeIntosh—shut it up! Open Quarterly, “ Memoirs 
of Wordsworth.” ©! for a rainy day! but rainy days 
seldom accommodate this class of individuals. 

Famity Crrere and Parlor Annual, vol. 15 of this 
tasteful periodical commencesthis month. The illus- 
trations are neat, and the matter pure and unexcep- 
tionable. 140 Fulton st., N. Y., J.G. Reed, monthly, 
$1 a year. 
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Lands and Farm Stock in Ohio - 1852. 


Counties. 
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241389 
267891 

444300 
303519 
223318 
337305 
304260 
292983 
248184 


24914 
979172 
2599591 

336094 
347692 
25436 
281337 
367465 
2275 
283 84 
157624 
309925 
9491122 
235129 
245713 
268448 
257569 
276889 
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251760 
333241 

2914769 
953923 
183193 
339112 
939339 
263269 
313034 
935593 
255062 
3258 1 
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288430) 
305735 
190518 
285200 
267117 
253811 
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972671 
254221 
277022 
286757 
258624) 
251752 
419964 
246976 
155418 
138069 
25: 784 
310095 
187115 
314716 
2662 '6 
227171} 
310555 
390 83 
259689 
255926 
243281, 
339387 
355916 
260632 
399134 
356757 
267912 
228540 
223 8 
250568 
371917 
347659 
256096 | 
33658 
237347 
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3450 
2659 
5627 
4125 
2586 
2015 
7695 
4909 
846> 
4170 
6346 
5836 
5921 
6002 
6306 
60357 
4981 
5190 
5206 
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5393 
4195 
8730 
4546 
7805 
1296 
839) 
3237) 
6189 
5139 
9107 
4116 
1907) 
5365 
355) 
6581 
1919) 
475+! 
6U62 
837 
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6328 
2636 | 
1052 
8212 
6331 
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1498 
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5831 
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1472 
6756 
2359 
9010 
3616 
5282 
9761 
3707 
68 
200) 
4552 
7308 
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4795) 
7283| 
1513) 
7433 
8308 
3076 
2185 
6 12) 
2823) 
9314 
5182 
5833 
60" 
3364 
766 
1275 
7473 
27&9 
954 
808 
1438 
2652 
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14097 
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3445 
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22490) 
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4622 

12099 | 
935 

15931 
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10343 
17406 
7024 
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13214 
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3968 
22454 
12328 
18106 

3006 
25459) 
17235 
13893) 
18080 

5089 

3417 
13565 

5186 
15600 
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13797 
24204 

8718 
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12932 
26737 
48364 
27526 
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5021 | 
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11853) 
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58402 
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49007 
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15243) 
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4538) 
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47243 
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24151) 
5726 
8331, 
31746) 
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46511 
5927 
14877 
5741 
109351 
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6545 
33389 
67229 
8783| 
82901 | 
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21809) 
240) 
123714) 
211284 | 
50253) 
5796! 
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2817| 
21474 
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15676) 
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62463 
70987 
21387 
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211227 
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73373} 
62196) 
46.552 
50212 
23580 
1483 
7132 
22234 
27919 
67346 
135 
4870 
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Hogs 
15809 
8426 
13279 
3897 
9890 
5919 
20742 
25182 
51362 
7608 
21358 
18.68 
40633 
38670 
13122 
20209 
15508 
518: 
22434 
2178 
16053 
6391 
31766 
31738 
32313 
1550 
6154 
2814 
33118 
11266 
30309 


VOL, IX. 


| REMARKS ON APPLES. 
Extracts from “ Transactions of the Ohio Pomological 

Society,” meeting held at Columbus, Jan. 11th and 

12th, 1853. 

Genyettinc on RAwte’s JANETTE. 

Mr. Bateham inquired respecting the number of syn- 
onyms belonging to this fruit, and stated that there 
was a different variety grown in certain sections under 
one of the synonyms of this, viz: Rockrimmon—some- 
times printed “ Rockremain ;” but he saw no appro- 
priateness in this last name, and as the other, (Rock- 
rimmon) is Scriptural, as well as the most common, 
he preferred it. (See Judges, chapter 20, verse 47, &c.) 

Mr. Lindsey had the same fruit as Neverfail and as 
Rockrimmon. 

Specimens were cut and tasted from south and north 
culture. Those grown south had a better flavor, but 
the flesh was not so sprightly. It was remarked that 
one very peculiar distinction of the trees of this variety 
consisted in the bloom expanding some ten days later 
than any other sort. 

Mr. Thompson, of Groveport, said he had grown the 
variety under the name of Neverfail on bottom lands— 
that he produced specimens superior to any shown 
here—that the trees require good care and culture, 
otherwise the fruit is small and imperfect. 

Mr. Buchanan said it was a variety which could be 


“ 


regarded as most certain to produce a crop—that it 


bears enormously—has cultivated it in a soil of deep 
red clay, containing large portions of lime and iron— 
that it bears every year—that for this andits keeping 
quality he is inclined to class it as one of the best. 
Mr. Ernst said the variety was brought to this sec- 


2 tion and others south by a man named Lightfoot, and 
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5153 
15113 
9058 
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6995 
19472 
1048 
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34314 | 


that he procured it from a Mr. Rawle who called it 
Janette; hence the name. Rawle’s Janette. 

Mr. Sanders communicated the following relative to 
this variety, which was read: “I have known this 
identical fruit for fifty years—first introduced into the 
orchards generally in Kentucky from the nursery of 
John Lightfoot. With its average good qualities with 
other apples, it was recommended as a sure bearer, 
blossoming very late inthe season, thereby escaping late 
frosts so ruinous to early blooms.” 

Mr. Buchanan and Dr. Warder thought it a variety 
deserving general culture in Tennessee, Arkansas, In- 
diana, Illinois, southern Ohio, and all up as high as 
35° where the Catawba grape is found growing in a 
a wild state. 

Queen APPLE. 

Known as Fall Queen; and in Madison, Ia., as Red 
Gloria Mundi. The specimens exhibited were from 
Mr. Sanders, and had been hung up in an open room 
for four months, therefore were somewhat shriveled— 
said to have been introduced from Mundy’s Ferry, in 
Kentucky; and description of it published in Southern 
Cultivator. : 
| Mr. Ernst said it was often known as Horse Apple, 
and is generally a fall fruit. 
| Favorite. 

This was from Mr. Sanders, who wrote as follows : 
| “A-small reddish apple—a delightful dessert fruit. 
Not knowing its proper name, I have called it Favor- 
ite, it being generally preferred to any other in the 
orchard from the first of September, and as long as it 
lasts. Some of my neighbors say it is the Cheese 
Apple of Virginia. I will be glad to learn its right 


Sweet Romanire. 
This was exhibited by Mr. Lipsey, of Morrow Co. 
Not known to the Convention. Mr. Elliott took spe- 
/cimens home with him, and after carefully examining 


\it with other varieties, makes the following drawing 


_ 50633\ 7288 and description as intended for insertion in his forth- 
- 24413620 402695 1136700 3050796 1299746 | coming work on Western Fruits : 
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1853. 

“ This is a variety introduced to the Ohio Po- 
mological Society by W. B. Lipsey, of Morrow 
county, Ohio. We have not been able to iden- 
tify it with an variety heretofore described.— 
The flesh being fine grained and firm—some- 
what like the Gilpin or Romanite—probably in- 
duced the name. 

Size, medium; form, roundish flattened, very 
regular; color, greenish yellow ground, mostly 
striped and overspread with bright red and cov- 
ered witn afine bloom; stem, short; cavity, open, 
regular ; calyx, large, segments in divisions, 
short, half erect; basin, broad, shallow, furrow- 
ed; flesh, greenish yellow, firm, crisp, jurcy, sweet 
and rich — superior to Randell’s or Danvers’ 
Sweeting; core, medium or rather small, com- 
pact—center slightly hollow; seeds, ovate, ob- 
long, pyriform; season, November to March. 

There is another Sweet Romanite grown in 
the westeru States which is oblong; stem long 
and slender; color light yellow striped with red; 


flesh more yellow and dry—an inforior or unworthy variety.” 


BETHLEHEMITE. 

Mr. Lipsey regards it higly. 

Mr. Benedict and others from that section, said 
it was preferred to the Belmont or Gate. 

Mr. Elliot had fruit of this kind sent him in 
January, 1845, and from that to this time, had 
not again met with it. From description then 
made, and again with fruit before him, he has 
made the following descri.tion as intended for 
his forthcoming work on Western Fruits : 

“This is a variety somewhat resembling the 
Newtown Spitzenberg, and we have testimony of 
one or two who say they know it under that 
name. We are not, however, satisfied of their 
identity, and as the really good qualities of this 
fruit are such as to make it desirable in all col- 
lections, we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it. Thus far, all specimens we have seen, 
were from trees grown in rich, loamy soil, and all 
we can learn of its history is that it came from 
Bethlehem, in Ohio. Size, medium; form, roundish, 
flatter.ed. tapering slightly to the apex; color, pale yel- 
low, ground striped and stained with two shades of 
bright red, dotted with irregular shaped brown dots, 
some russet about the stem; calyx, medium, sometimes 
large; basin, deep, broad, irregular, and somewhat fur- 
rowed; stem, short ; cavity. narrow, irregular; flesh, 
yellowish white, tender, with a mild sub-acid juice, 
and exceeding pleasant flavor; core, small, compact; 
seeds, obovate, obtuse pyriform. Season, November to 
January, but keeps until April. Trees upright, strong 
growers.” , 

Rome Beauty. 


Specimens by Messrs. Ernst, Landes, and Bateham. 
Thosa by Mr. Bateham, grown on rather poor clay 
soil, were of smaller size and firmer flesh than the 
others. 
agreed that it was a desirable variety, especially for 
market. 

Pryor’s Rep. 


Very large specimens exhibited by Dr. Warder, 


All who were acquainted with this apple,’ 


Bethlehemite. 


from Versailles, Indiana. Mr. Buchanan and others 
recommend this variety for Southern markets. 
SEEDLINGS. 

A seedling from F. Beeler, Indianapolis, was next 
examined, and regarded as somewhat resembling the 
Ortley, or White Bellflower, but not so good. 

A Seedling from P. Howland, of Indiana,—a hand- 
some appearing fruit—may he good—not yet known, 
From same source. a red Seedling, nearly sweet; and 
an apple uncer name of May Seek-no-further. 

A Seedling aople, from Mr. Buchanan, of globular 
form, smooth skin, mostly red— promises a great 
keeper. 

WEsTFIELD SEEK-NO-FURTHER. 


Mr. Bateham called attention of members to varied 
specimens of Westfield Seek-no-further, grown in 
many locations south. They are mostly overspread 
a russet, and on loamy bottom lands do not keep 
well. 

Dr. Warder had specimens grown in Michigan of a 
clear bright red and entirely devoid of russet. 





Premium Crors 1n New Yorx.—The yield of the 
crops for which premiums were »warded at the late 
meeting of the N. Y. State Ag. Soc., was as follows : 

Winter wheat, 53 bs. per acre; spring wheat, 30 bs. 
per acre; oats 93}, 87, and 75 bs. per acre; barley, 
70, 64,54, and 28 bs. per acre; beans, 41 bs. per acre; 
potatoes, 350 and 400 bs. per acre; carrots,600 bs. on 
55-100ths of an acre. 





Surrotk Pics.—We are having enquiries almost 
every day for Suffolk pigs. A fever seems in a fair 
way to set in, in regard tothem. Hawkers are already 
availing themselves of the excitement and many worth- 
lexs animals are sent off at large prices. People who 
expect to get what they pay for, will do well to be 
careful of whom they buy.— Boston Cult. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


HOME LOVE AND HOME VIRTUES. 

BY MRS. SARAH COATES HARRIS. 
My Dear Mrs. Batenam :—Will you permit me 
to introduce my second letter on Home, by a quotation 


from “ Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister !’ The quotation is don’t let your man or your boy, or girl do it—and if it 


\is the first time you have ever done such a feat, take 


/my word for it, your love of the beautiful and of home, 
“ The good old man said to him, ‘ My domestic equip- | 


ment excites your attention: you here see how long a} 


rather long, Iam aware, but it is high authority for 
one great truth : 


thing may last, and one should make such observation 
now and then, by way of counterbalance to so much 
in the world that rapidly changes and passes away.— 
This same tea-kettle served my parents and was a 
witness of our evening family assemblages; this cop- 
per fire-screen still guards me from the fire, which 
these stout old tongs still help me mend; and so it is 
with all throughout. J had itin my power to bestow my 
care and industry on many other things, as I did not oc- 


task which consumes so many peoples’ time and resources. 
An affectionate attention to what we possess makes 
us rich, for thereby we accumulate a treasure of re- 
membrances connected with indifferent things. I 
knew a young man to get a common pin from his love, 
while taking leave of her; daily fastened his breast- 
frill with it, amd brought back ths guarded, and not 
unemployed treasure, from along journeying of seve- 
ral years. In us little men, such little things are to 
be reckoned virtues.” 

Is not here the true secret of home love, and home 
virtues—an affectionate attention to what we possess ?— 
How shall we cultivate this! I was much pleased 


with the letter of Mrs. Tracy Cutler, in the Cultiva- | 


tor for 15th Feb., upon these things. Yet I would not 
be understood to include only the West, (tho’ it may 
illustrate the point most fully) and women in the West, 
as at fault in this particular. I believe itis a feature 
for which our whole country is proverbial. I have 
never traveled abroad and so cannot speak from obser- 
vation. We might assign many reasons for this de- 
fect which our national character is said to bear, be- 
yond that of other nations, and yet arrive at but little 
practical result. The newness of our homes, the easy 


acquisition of real estate, which makes the family scat- | 


ter and purchase new lands, instead of dividing the old 
homesteads; the absence of laws of primogeniture or 
entailment, which by preventing division or sale of the 
paternal estate, might, amid their terrible evils, en- 
courage this one good—love of home. Another rea- 
son may be that our people, especially our women, 
marry and become heads of families and managers of 
househ lds, while they are yet so young that the pass- 
ion for novelty and change which rules in very early 
life, is still upon them; ere the soul has learned even 
to understand a clinging to aught in the past and to 
objects associated with precious memories. Be that 
as it may, general principles, having their foundations 
in the nature of our social relations, concern us less 
than practical points by which we feel that our friends 
and ourselves are to be benefitted. T» every word 
that Mrs. Cutler utters upon this subject we subscribe 
heartily. Without mental culture and refinement, 


without mind itself, in fact, there can be no true rela- | 
tions, domestic or social; home cannot be graced, nor| 


travel made profitable and interesting. “ Country 


Cousin,” too, says some things in the same paper which | 


| home. 


| dulged. 
cupy myself with changing these external necessaries, a! 
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|recipe : Go to your nearest neighbor who possesses 
flowers, ask her for a rose slip and a paper of pansy 
| seeds; go out yourself to where you can find clean 
sand in which to plant the slip until it shall take root, 
when transplant it into rich soil and water with your 
‘own hands; with your own hands also mix the rich, 
moist earth in which you sow your pansy seeds; when 
your plants are fine and strong, set them out of doors— 


will have made a wondrous stride in that little event. 
Next year a dozen of the finest monthly roses will not 
satisfy you, and you will have not only pansies, but 
pinks and carnations, and portulaccas, and verbenas, 
and a hundred other pretty treasures upon which to 
bestow your love and care, and with which to beautify 
Soon you will plant trees, —trees for orna- 
ment and for use,for shade and for fruit. Your love 
of change and of newness will here be gratified. In 
growing things alone can (hat taste be healthfully in- 
They are ever changing, ever growing more 
beautiful. Each forming bud and opening blossom will 
be as it were a new creation. Their new coats, with 
the new season, cost you no money and very little 
care; every morning they display some new beauties 
to your loving eyes. The charm of watching a plant 
develope, to mature beauty from the seed which you 
have sown, is so exquisite, that could we portray it, all 
who have not felt it, would think we wrote fiction.— 
The love of such an object is next to a mother’s love. 
Your home thus beautified by your own care and taste, 
will you not love it! Will you not leave it with re- 
gret,and return toit with joy! Itis not thus where 
the care of these objects has been left to hirelings. 
The poor man loves his morning-glory better than the 
rich his conservatory exotics. He has more true joy 
in it. But, do you ask, “ must all our care be given 
to out-of-doors, and no taste for the beautiful exercised 
upon the dwelling and its furniture !” By no means, 
dear cousins! But bearin mind one fact — fashion 
and taste are not synonymous terms. Beauty and 
luxury or extravagance are notalways one. I cannot 
tell you in this short article what I should regard as 
taste, except that it lies in fitness—fitness to use, fit- 
ness to comfort, to economy, to your means, to your 
own mental habits and employments. In harmony of 
ornament with utility. of proportions of parts to each 
other. These are general features, the rest I trust 
you will trace out for yourselves; yet know that what 


_is truly tasteful and elegant, however simple, you will 


love the more the longer you hold it, what is merely 
fashionable you tire of as soon as the manufacturer 
designed you should. What is full of thought and 
conception we tire not of; a snug little library with 
its book-shelves and books, its specimens of natural 
history, plants, fossils, minerals and shells, from your 
own fields and woods and-streams, you will love a hun- 
dred times more than the most splendid parlor, and 
cling to it as much longer. “ Where your treasure ‘s, 
there will your heart be.” Your own care and labor, 
are your treasure. Leave not too much to hirelings 
if you would really love your homes. 

My dear Mrs. B., 1 know that I have been telling 
familiar truth. But the decalogue does not grow old. 
Possibly all other truth is like unto it in that. 

Yours, truly, S. C. H. 

Galena, Iil., Feb. 21, 1853. 


————-~- 30a 


Mrs. Batenam:—Please correct a typographical 


we greedily appropriate. . “ Cultivate the love of the error, in the Recipe for a cough, in last No. of the 


beautiful”—this forms an essential tenet in our relig- 
ion. Now, how shal! we do both? cultivate the love 
of the beautiful and the love of home atthe same time; 
you cannot do the one without the other. Accept a 


Cultivator. “Roots and tops of young William,” 
should read, Roots and tops of young Mullein, ( Verbas- 
cum thapsus,) such as has never run up to seed. 

West Liberty, March 2, 1853. Emity. 
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The Medical Profession for Women —Temperance. 

Mrs. Batenam:—We have just been enjoying an 
intellectual treat in this place of no mean pretension. | 
Dr. Gleason and his wife, both physicians, have been | 
giving a course of physiological lectures of a high 
order, and illustrated with suitable apparatus, I expect 
to see much good result from these lectures, which 
will be repeated in the principal places on the Reserve. | 
For the general bearing of the truths adduced are 
well calculated to lead temales to investigate the in- 
teresting science of Physiology, and to impress the 
mind with the propriety and necessity of female phy- 
sicians. 

I am more than ever impressed with the necessity 
of Female Medical Colleges, where the highest stand- 
ard of attainment will be offered the student. This 
will be more necessary in future doubtless than here- 
tofore, for the ultimate success of the female practi- 
tioners. The Medical Society in this State will not 
abandon the object until they get a legal enactment 
to deprive the Medical practitioners of the power to 
collect debts by law unless he or she can show a di- 
ploma from the right stamp of Medical Institutions. | 
This has for some time been their object, and women 
who intend to enter the Medical profession must not 
be satisfied with a supérficial knowledge of the heal- 
ing art. 

The time has been in Ohio, when all who chose to 
practice, and could get dupes enough to employ them, 
could get a good run of practice and collect their dues 
like any one else, but this, together with the whole 
system of empiricism is fast retiring before a system 
of thorough attainment in the Medical profession. 

As a matter of pecuniary advantage, and from their 
position with regard to the present Medical Colleges 
the most of whom exclude females, as well »s the duty 
they owe to their own sex it is imperative that female 
physicians be thoroughly educated. 

It would be disastrous indeed to a reform in practice, 
and would eventually confirm the old prejudice of soci- 
ety against female practitioners, should they be passed 
along so incompetent as to exhibit a striking difference 
between male and female physicians. Better a thou- 
sand times that no women should enter the profession 
for the next ten years than to force upon the public 
this result; which to say the least is to be apprehended 
from present circumstances. 

It is a curious coincidence that inthe year 1850, the 
New York Legislature made such large appropriations 
for the endowment of Medical Colleges in that State, 
in addition to numerous other sums formerly given for| 
the same purpose, that the tax paying people complain- 
ed bitterly of the measure; aud at the same time Mrs. | 
Willard, proprietor of the Troy Female Seminary, 
memorialized the Legislature, praying for a smal] sum 
for the endowment of that institution; and although a 
friend exerted himself in favor of the bill during the 
session, it was laid upon the table until the next ses- 
sion, when it came up again, and was finally rejected 
entirely. This Seminary, as you will doubtless ac-| 
knowledge, has conferred as great benefit upon the 
people of the State, and the country at large, as any 
other school we have, if the cultivation of the female 
mind is of the least consequence to the rising genera- 
tion; even setting aside all personal considerations. 

* * * - * * * * 

Out upon this narrow minded and unjust policy 
which taxes the property of women to endow Colleges 
from which they are excluded, and then refuses to dole 
out a small appropriation for the endowment of pio- 
neer female seminaries for the education of the future 
mothers of this Republic. With this contracted view 
of the wants and aptitude of our common humanity it 
will be a long, long time ere we shal! have Roman 
and Spartan mothers among us. * * * * * * 
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I hope we shall have good reports from your corres- 
pondents of the labors of the temperance women in 
the various countiesof Ohio. A general organization 
of Women’s County Temperance Societies cannot be 
effected too soon. We hope to see the various coun- 
ties well represented at our next Convention. 

In Medina county we do not talk anything about a 
failure of a stringent prohibitory law. We consider 
this just as sure as that the next election time, and a 
new session of the Legislature will come in their sea- 
son. But we must remember that intemperance is 
the enemy of mankind—yes, an enemy that one or 
two stringent enactments will not wholly subdue. 
We shall be in danger of a return of this hateful and 
desolating vice as long as the appetite for a surfeit in 
food and drink remain in the constitution of our race. 

Medina, Ohio, March, 1853. M. A. Bronson. 

<0o 


LIFES TY ACHINGS. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D. GAGE. 


Chasing after butterflies, hunting after flowers, 
Listening to the wild birds, thro’ the sunny hours— 
Looking up the hen’s nests on the fragrant mows, 
Tending to the Lambkins, driving up the cows, 
Mixing play and labor in my childish glee, 

Learned I Life’s first lessons—learned I to be free. 
Waving on the tree tops, roaming o‘er the hills ; 
Wandering through the meadows, fishing in the rills ; 
Floating on the rivers, riding o'er the plains, 
Plodding through the corn-fields, dropping golden grains, 
Mixing play and labor, with a childish glee, 

Learned I life's first lessons—learned I to be free. 
Laughing ‘mong the green leaves as the ripe fruit fell ; 
Gathering the brown nuts in the woody dell ; 
Tripping at the spinning wheel, ever to and fro; 
Dancing at the paring bee, on a meery toe ; 

Mixing play and labor, with a youthful glee, 

Learned | life's best lessons—learned I to be free. 
Singing o’er my milk pail while the dews were bright, 
Toiling in the dairy with a spirit light, 

Using mop and duster, washboard, oven-broom, 
Scissors, thread and need'e, as might chance to come: 
Mixing play and labor, ever cheerfully ; 

Learned I life's best lessons—learned I to be free. 


Conning these best lessons, poring over books, 
Dreaming of the future, in the quiet nooks, 
Gleaning, ever gleaning, as the days went by, 
Thinking, never shrinking, not afraid to try ; 
Mixing play and labor, ever joyously, 

Learned I life’s great lessons—learned I to be free. 


Humming patient lullaby with a mother’s fear, 
Pouring earnest councils in the listening ear, 
Working for my loved ones, answering grief or mirth, 
Striving to bring sunshine to the heart and hearth. 
Mixing love and duty, ever jovously, 

Learned I to be happy—learned I to be free. 
Cheering the desponding, joying with the glad; 
Nursing with the suffering, weeping with the sad. 
Wear) ing, but not fainting, erring day by day, 
Struggling to do better, as life wore away. 

Thus have come life’s “hanges even unto me, 
Teaching me great lessons, to be blestand free. 


Struggling for the better with a spirit strong ; 

Earnest to pursue the right and eschew the wrong— 

Passed the gleam of childhood, passed youth's sunny hours— 
Passed the years of matron age, wreathing cares with flowers; 
Thinking of my labor, ever hopefully— 

Learned I life’s true lessons, to be blest and free, 


Now as life declineth, wearing silvery hairs 

Mingled with deep furrows, footprints of its cares. 

But each deep laid furrow hath a blessing given, 

And each silvery fibre brought me nearer Heaven. 

And I thank The Holy, ever fervently. 

That labor, love and duty, have made me blest and free. 
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TO THE CORNGROWERS. 
BARNHILL’S PATENT CORN PLANTER. 


( NE of the greatest improvements of the age, and | 
one of the greatest labor saving implements ever offered to the corn 
growers and farmers of the country. 

This machine has now been in use sufficiently long, and met with 
such universal commendation wherever introduced as to render its com- 
plete success no longer a problem. It is capable, by a late improvement 
of planting to any depth, from one to four inches. | 

It is recommendation enough in regard to this machine to refer to the 
fact that the First Premium and Diploma was unanimously awarded to | 
it at each of the Ohio State Fairs, by the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the manufacturers now offer it to the public with entire coufi- 
dence in its perfect adaptation to the purpose intended. 

One man and a horse can, with one of these machines, plant with | 
ease from seven to ten acres pe: day, doing the furrowing out, drop- | 
ping and covering «ll at one operation, and doing it altogether better 
than it possibly can be done by hand—as well as at a great saving of 
labor. One or two grains of corn are deposited in the ground every nine 
or ten inches in the furrow. and the corn must of course grow to better 
perfection and yield more abundantly in ears than where the stocks are 
crowded together in a hill. | 

It is also equally well adapted to the planting of white beans, peas &e. | 

In answer to the frequent inquires made by farmers living at a dis- | 
tance, we would say that the ** Corn Planter ” is adapted to all kinds of 
land, and will plant with equal accuracy in the rough, rolling, stumpy 
ground, and the level, well cleared field. It will also prove equally suc- | 
cessful on Sop, as in any other mode of planting. 

We have the following agents for the sule of our machine : 

Gardner & Walker, Akron, O. 

John C. Harbert, Kichmond Dale, 0. 

John Work. Lancaster, 0. 

Byron, Miller & Shreve Louisville, Ky. 

Wm. A. Gill & Co., Columbus, O. 

DeWitt & Co., Cleveland, O 

John F. Dair & Co., Cinvinnati, 0. 

Allen & Evans, Chillicothe. C. 

Thos. Buist, Indianapolis, Ind. 

O. Kittredge, Dayton, O. 

Fred. Plant, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. F. Conway & Co., Portsmouth, 0. 

W. T. Dennis & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Mumford & Hooker, Lafayette, Ind. 

A few recommendations are appended from farmers whose reputation 
throughout the Scioto Valley is a sufficient guarantee of their value. 


Messre. M. Bricat & Co:— 

GENTLEMEN :—Having now had in use, for two years, two of J. Barn- 
hill’s Corn Planters, manufactured by you, I take pleasure in saying to 
you that you can use my name as a reference to any extent, as to their 
great utility. 

So well am T satisfied of their complete adaptedness to the purpose of 
planting corn, that too much cannot be said in their praise, and I would 
cordially recommend their speedy introduction throughout the corn 
raising region, as an implement, second in importauce, only to the plow. 

J. O'B. Renicx. 

This Machine is decidedly good. — Scientific American, September 
20, 1851. 

We would append the names of 

Thomas Huston, 
Joseph O'B. Renick, 
Jonathan Huston, 


James Machie, 

Col. Foster, Koss Co., 

Hlugh Bell, Rosas Co., 

James Ritchie, Wm. A. Gill, Columbus, 

Morgan Mace, Sprinfield, Tll., Girty & Elliott, Cleveland, 
Dr. Ll. Johns, Illinois. 


Manufactured only by M. BRIGHT & CO,, Circleville, Ohio. 
Orders from all parts of Ohio attended to promptly, if sent early. 
March 15, 1853-3t M. BRIGHT & CO. 


STOWELL EVERGREEN SWEET CORN. 


rNHE STOWELL EVERGREEN SWEET CORN 
A few bushels of this new and valuable variety, from seed raised 
by Prof. J. J. Mapes, LL D., for sale. Per bushel, $16; peck, $5; half 
peck, 3; quart, $1; sent by express to any part of the country on re- 
ceipt of the money by mail. 
prolific kind of Sweet Corn ever grown. No farmer should be without 
it. One of the advantages claimed for this corn by Prof. Mapes, is that 
it may be kept green and fresh all the year round: The subscriber's 
limited experience, however, does not enable him to endorse his. 
Address, post-paid, ALFRED E. BEACH, 
White Plains, Westchester co., N. Y. 

[From the “ Working Farmer,” Sept., 1851 By Prof. Mapes:] 

‘“ We have long been convinced that sweet corn would prove superior 
as green fodder to any other: and the only objection used against its use 
has been the smaller yield per acre compared with other kinds. Weare 
now prepared to recommend the use of Stowell’s ever-green corn for 
thispurpore. The stalks are nearly as sweet as those of sugar cane, and 
double the quantity can be grown to the acre to that resultiug from or- 
dinary sweet corn.” 

(Vrof Mapes, in the ‘* Working Farmer,” December, 1851, gives the 
following directions for preserving the Stowell Evergreen Sweet Corn :} 

“ The ears should be gathered when fully ripe, and the husk should 
be tied at the nose (silk end) to prevent drying. when the corn will keep 
soft, whire, and plump for more than a sear, ifina dry and cool place. 
At the dinner of the Managers of the Fairof the American Institute, 
last year, we presented them with this corn of two successful years’ 
growth boiled. and there was no perceptible difference between the two. 
This year we sent to the Fair one stalk containing eight full and fair 
ears, and could have sent many hundred stalks of six ears each. 

March 15-2tt 





| Sold the first year. 


This is beyond all doubt the best and most | 
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NEW POULTRY BOOK. 
[% press and will appear about the first of April next, 
the most important book on Poultry and Poultry Breeding that has 
ever been published in this country. It will be an entirely new work, 
and contain all the old and vew breeds of native and imported fowls 
known up to the present time, together with some 5) or 60 cuts from 
life, full directions for raising and keeping them, with their profits to 
the breeder, &e., &e., by T. B. Miner, Esq., editor of the Northern 
Farmer. 
The book will be 12 mo. size, printed on good paper, and contain 250 
pages. Price 50 cents in paper, and 62..¢ cloth binding. 
No person having to do with, or wishing to know about Fowls, should 
be without it. ((F 2,000 copies alrends ordered in advance of its pub- 
lication. Arrangements will be made with Agents and others to give 


| this a more general circulation than any work that has ever appeared 
|} on the subject. 


Agents, Booksellers, and others wishing to sell the book, should make 
early application. A large discount made to those who wish to engage 
in the sale of the book. 

Dr. J. ©. Bennett writes that he has no doubt 50,000 copies will be 
Ile has ordered 300 copies already. 

For information, &c., address, post-paid, 
G. W. FISIIER, 
Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 
EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 
the E following Evergreens can be supplied by the 
quantity, at low prices: 

Norway Spruce, from 6 inches to 2 feet. 

American White Spruce, 2 to 3 feet. 

Baisam Fir, 2 to 4 feet. 

Austrian Pine, 1 to 3 feet. 

Scotch Fir, 1 to 3 feet. 

Red Cedar, 1% to 2 feet. 

American Abor Vita, 1 to 2 feet. 

Chinese Arbor Vit, 2 to 3 feet. 

Deodar Cedar, 1 to 1% feet. 

Chili Pine, (Auracaria impricata) 1 to 134 feet. 

Japan Cedar, (Cryptomeria Japonica) 1 to 5 feet. 

Lofty or Bohton Pine, (Pinus excelsa) 1 foot. 

Himalayan Spruce, (Abies morinda) 6 to 12 inches. 

And many other rare species and varieties, forming one of the most 
complete assortments of Conifers in the United States. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
| PREMIUM PLOWS—FARMERS ATTENTION! 
QE of the greaiest troubles Farmers have to con- 
| \_* tend with, is to procure a good Plow, one that will plow deep, run 
| light’*etie team lay thesoil well, and scour in all kindsof soil. The 
Premium Steel Mould, Kover Plows, manufactured by the undersigned, 
are giving perfect satisfaction to all who have tried them. We would 
call the attention of farmers and dealers to our assortment of sod and 
stubble Plows. ‘Two silver medals were awarded to those Piows by the 
| Ohio state Board of Agriculture at the State Fair in 1852. We alse keep 
on hand for sale, Steel Mould Boards, of our latest improved patterns, 
| which have our name stamped uponthem. ‘the Michigan Double Plow 
| is made by us, and is not excelled by any Plow for deep plowing. 
GARKETT & COLTMAN, 
Plow Manufacturers, 7th st., first door west of Main, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


March 15-1tt 


| March 15-2tt 


March 15-4t* 





AGRICULTURAL AND SEED STORE. 
HAVE opened at No. 162, Main st., Cincinnati, 
a Seed Store, with a Ierticul:ural and Agricultural Warehouse, in- 
| tending to keep a constant supply of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
Horticultural and Agricultural Implements, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit Tree Stocks, &c. Having a nursery and seed farm at Pleas- 
ant Kidge, I can with confidence recommend my Garden Seeds and Fruit 
Trees. The business of I. C. Ferris & Co. hax been transferred to me- 

J. M. McCULLO_ GH, 
March 15-3tt 


No. 162, Main st., Cincinnati. 
FRUIT TREES AND FRUIT TREE STOCKS. 
ve thousand Apple Trees; assorted varieties. 
500 Plum Trees; assorted varieties. 
2,000 Cherry do do do 
800 Pear do do do 
1,000 do do on quince stocks. 
50,000 Catawba Grape Roots. 
150,600 do do cuttings. 
500,000 Osage Orange plants. 
With a large assortment of Evergreens of all kinds, for sale low 
for cash by J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
| Marl No. 162, Main st., Cincinnati. 
} SPRINGFELD NURSERY. 
|THE Proprietor of the Springfield Nursery, 1 mile 
North of the city, has a fine stock of Apples, Dwarf Pear (on the 
Fren‘ h Quince) Cherry, ’lum. pricot, and Quiuce trees for sale this 
spring. Burr's New Pine Strawberry. A fine lot of Mountain Ash and 
Evergreens, as cheap as can be had at Cleveland or Cincinnati. All or- 
| ders promptly attended to. Address, post-paid, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





W. A. SMITII, 
Springfield, Clark co., Ohio. 


~~ « ENGLISH BLUE GRASS” SEED. — 
SMALL lot of this celebrated Grass Seed re- 


ceived and for sale by WM. CONCLIN, Jr., 
March 15-3t* No. 25 & 27 West Fifth st., Cin. 
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MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
{LLWANGER & BARRY desire to call the at- 
tention of nurserymen, dealers, and planters to the immense 
stock of trees now on their grounds embracing fruit trees of every 
description, viz : 

Standard Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, &c., on free 
stocks, for orchards, vigorous and well formed. 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Pear Trees, on quince stocks. About 50,- 
000, embracing every fine variety that can be so worked, two year 
old trees, low branched, vigorous and beautiful. 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Cherries,on Mahaleb stocks. Fine one, 
two, and three years old trees, well branched aud finely formed. 

Dwarf Apple ‘Trees, on Paradise and Doucain stocks. Beautiful 
two years old trees, with heads, for immediate bearing—besides 
vigorous yearlings. 

GoosEBERRIES.—Large Lancashire sorts. 
mediate oe 

Currants.—Including the Cherry, Victoria, White Grape, and 
many other new and fine sorts. See our catalogue. 

RasPBERRIES.—The new large fruited Monthly, Fastolff, &c. &c. 
A complete collection of all desirable varieties. 

GrapeEs.—Hardy, native sorts—Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, &c.; 
strong two and three years old vines. Thirty varieties of Foreign 
Grapes, for vineries; strong thrifty plants, in pots. 

Strawberries of all desirable varieties, and all other fruits culti- 
vated. 

RuvusBarB.—Genuine Myatt’s Victoria, Myatt’s Lineus, Mitchell’s 

Roya! Albert, Downing’s Colossal, and hybrids of the above, of our 
own raising from seed, quite equal to any of them. 
The entire fruit department is under our own personal supervis- 
ion. The best quality of stocks is used, and the most scrupulous 
attention given to ensure accuracy. We flatter ourselves that no 
nursery collection can offer a stronger guarantee to purchasers, in 
this respect. The stock is all grown on new, fresh soil, and is 
healthy, well matured, and hardy. We ask purchasers to exam- 
ine it. 

OrNAMERTAL.—Large trees, for streets, parks &c., such as Horse 
Chestnuts, Silver Maples, Sugar Maples, Snowy Abeles, Mountain 
Ash, Elms, and Tulip Trees, in large quantities, cheap. 

Rare Ornamenta! Lawn Trees, embracing the most novel, remar- 
kable, and beautiful trees and shrubs, both deciduous and ever- 
green, that can be grown in ourclimate. For particulars we must 
refer to the descriptive catalogue. 

Rosges.—One of the richest collections in the country, including 
the newest and best European varieties, selected by us in person, 
last summer. 

Bulbous Roots, imported annually from Holland. 

Dau.ias.—The new English and French prize sorts of 1851 and 
1852, besides fine older ones. 

All articles packed in the best manner, and forwarded to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or California. 

Orders strictly complied with in every particular. 

The following catalogues are sent gratis to all who apply and 
enclose a stamp to cover postage, which must be pre-paid: 

No. 1. A descriptive catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. A descriptive catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

No. 3. A catalogue of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, and 
bedding plants. 

No. 4. A wholesale catalogue, for nurserymen and others who 
wish to purchase largely. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., March 15, 1853. 


a ~ IMPORTATION OF 
SHORT HORN (DURHAM) CATTLE. 


THE subscriber will, in May next, go to England 

to ship to America, Short-horn cattle, which he purchased last 
year. He will be in England until November next. To persons wish- 
ing to import cattle, he offers his services to buy and ship such »nimals 
as they may order. No personin England or America, has had any- 
thing like the experience of he subscriber in selecting and shipping 
cattle to this country. He has spent three summers and autumns in 
the last five years in England for this purpose, and chosen and shipped 
more animals than any person else. He has seen and known every herd 
of any character in England. No animal ever shipped by him has 
been lost at sea, and every one has arrived in America in perfectly good 
condition. He has selected and imported for Col. Sherwood, of Aubarn 
N. Y., and himself, a large number of animals which have been winners 
of first prizes. He has also imported for several other persons, cattle 
which have been winners of first prizes. Of these animals, so imported, 
eleven have won first prizes at the New York great Shows, and five of 
eleven have won each two and three first prizes. 

The subscriber will not purchase Short-horns for himse f this year, 
but merely ship those bought for himself last year; and will thus be 
quite free to ss ect Short-horns for others, without any interference of 
his own interest with theirs. He refers to the gentlemen named below, 
as to his capacity as a judge and his experience. Persons desiring 
full information as to particulars, can address him. 

AMBROSE STEVENS, Box 299. New York City. 

Refer to M. B. Bateham, editor Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, 0.; W. T. 
Dennis, editor of Indiana Farmer, Richmond, Wayne co., Ind.; Gen. 
Matson and O. H. Burbridge, Paris, Ky.; Jas. G. Kinnaird, Lexington, 
Ky.; Col. Sherwodd, Auburn, N. Y.; L. F. Allen, Black Rock, N. Y.; 
A. B. Allen and C. M. Saxton, New York City. 

N. B.—A. Stevens has for sale two imported Short-horn Bulls, one 
and two years old: two Short-horn yearling Bulls by imported prize 
bull Duke of Cambridge, out of imported cows, and several Short-horn 
yearling }Bulls by imported bulls Cambridge, Seaham and Wolviston, 
out of prize and first classcows. These young Bulls are all red or roan 
in color. {March 15] 


YRAPE CUTTINGS.—Two Hundred Thousand 
Catawba Grape Cuttings, price $1 5° per thousand. For sale by 


JOUN F. DAIR & CO, 
March 15~4tt Seed Store, 40 & 42, Lower Market st., Cin. 


Strong plants for im- 


ULTIVATOR. 


THE MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW. 







ALTERED AND IMPROVED, AND MANUFACTURED OF HARDENED STEEL. 


TT! IS PLOW consists of two Plows, placed one 
} before the other on the same beam. The forward one takes a 
furrcw from 3 to 6 inches deep, separating the roots of the grass or 
vegetable matter, and lays its slice surface down, in the bottom of 
\ the furrow : and the hind one follows from 4 to 6 inches deeper, and 
raises and deposits its slice on thatof the forward one. In being 
raised and turned, the subsoil is broken and mellowed, and spread 
loose and evenly over the sward, or in the languageof the State 
Agricultural Committee of New Yor, in their report, it makes a 
seed bed almost as perfectly as a spade. 
| THe Drart of the Plow,isno more than that of the common 
Plow, taking the same depth of furrow ; a single plowing with it 
disposes of the vegetable matter and mellows the ground more ef- 
fectually than is done in summer-fallowing with the common plow, 
by plowing the ground twice ; it buries the vegetable at such a 
|depth as smothers it at once, and effectually kills the June grass 
and other weeds injurious to crops ; it raises the grouud into swells 
| or ridges much easier than is done with the common Plow, and 
| makes such depth of the loose earth, that the water settles from 
| the surface and relieves the crop from any injurious action—on the 
other hand, in a dry time, the water thus settling down, is brought 
again by absorption to the surface, so that in wet or in drought, the 
| ground derives from the use of this Plow beneficial effects; it causes 
the ground to continue more open and mellow during the growth of 
| the crops, in consequence of which, and its freedom from weeds, it 
is much easier cultivated with the hoe ; it also tends to increase its 
productivenoss—the yield of wheat, oats, corn and potatoe crops of 
| the same field being, in nearly every instance, from a quarter to a 
third heavier than where the common Plow has been used. We 
| say then to the farmer, adopt the use of the 


MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW. 


It will enable you to plow your ground deeper ; it will save you 
| nearly one-half the expense of putting in and cultivating your crops, 
and it will increase the yield from one-third to one-fourth. 
The proprietors of this Plow, received a special premium of $15, 
from the New York State Agricultural Society, at their Exhibition 
|and Work of Plows, in June, 1850; also a Gold Medal from the Mas- 
| sachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association, at their Annual Ex- 
| hibition in November, 1850, and the first premium of the Oneida Co. 
| Fair in 1850; also in every County Fair in the State of New York, 
| where it has been exhibited. 
TESTIMONIAL: 


At the Plowing Match of the 2d State Fair of Ohio, this Plow per- 
| formed the work to which the Ist premium of a ten dollar cup was 
| awarded. 

A few days after the Fair, several of the citizens of Columbus 
witnessed a trial of this Plow in an orchard, of clayey loam, with a 
heavy grass sod of twenty years’ growth, and small roots of the 
apple trees, traversed the soil in every direction. The soil was 

hard bound, and dry from the long continued drouth, and only an 
|inch or two of depth had been moistened by the rain a few days 
before. 

The smaller Plow cut the sod 3inches deep and turned it over 

flat into the preceding furrow, while the larger Plow cut a slice 6 
| inches below the other, or 9 inches from the surface, and turned it 
| over broken and crumbled fine, upon the top of the sod, so that the 
| field plowed with this Plow, was as smooth and in as good tilth as 
| if thoroughly harrowed. 
| The Plow requires less draught than any other Plow we have 
| seen that turned as deep and wide furrow; and for the following 

reason, viz: it cuts two furrow slices, and much less power is re- 
quired to break and crumble up these slices than one having their 
combined thickness. 

We can freely say that in lightness of draught, in perfect tilth of 
ground produced, it exceeded our expectations, and we consider it 
one of the most valuable improvements of the kind that we have 
ever seen. 





| 


. W. Marner, Sec. 0. State Board of Agriculture. 
S. Mepary, Editor Ohio Statesman. 
J. WuiTrentL, Ex-Treasurer of State. 
W. T. Bascom, Editor Ohio State Journal. 
M. B. Batreuam, Editor Ohio Cultivator. 


| The subscriber received a silver cup from the State Fair in 1851, 
for producing 122% bushels Corn from the acre; this was accom- 
plished by sub-soiling. This year he used the Double Plow on the 

| same ground, and, though the ground was in better tilth, owing to 

| the imperfect vegetation of the seed, raised but little over 100 bush- 
|els to the acre. It is belicved that had the first planting stood. he 
| would have exceeded last year’scrop. The same ground for fifteen 
| years past had not produced over 40 or 50 bushels to the acre. 
Price of the Steel Plow, $22 — Cast do. $16. Terms cash. 
(eThe subscriber is now manufacturing a large assortment of 
|east and steel Plows from the most approved paterns, Cultivator 
| Teeth entirely of steel, and steel Shovel Plows, Harrows, &c., all 
|of which are warranted. JOHN L. GILL. 
| Columbus, Jan. 1, 1853. 


WM. CONCLIN, JR. 
DEALER IN 
Seeds, Agricultural Implements, Nursery Stocks, &c., 
No. 25 & 27. West Fifth st., 
March 15-3t* CINCINNATI. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuLtivatTor Orrice, March 12, 1852. 
Prices of flour and wheat have declined since our last. Pork 

and other hog preducts are dull, witha slight decline. Butter and 
cheese are in good demand, as are cattle and other live stock, poul- 
try, eggs, apples, potatoes, hay, &c.; clover-seed has advanced a 
little. Wool buyers are less active than last month, prices having 
got a little too high for the views of eastern dealers and manufac- 
turers. The greater part of the coming clip has been contra: ted 
at prices very satisfactory to the farmers—say from 35 to 60 cents 
P tb. Wedo not apprehend there will be any speedy decline of 
prices. 


Cinctnnatt, March 12.—Flour $3 70@3 75; Wheat 72@75c; Corn | 


40@42c ; Oats 30 @3lc. Rye 57 @60c: Barley 40@4ic; Flax-seed $1 
@1 03; Clover-Seed $5 75@6,; Timothy $2@2 50; Mess Pork, 
(wholesale) $14 25@14 50 P bbl.; Lard (No. 1.) 9c t.; Butter for 


packers 12@13c ; fresh roll at retail 16@20; Cheese 8g(@9c for | 


prime old W. R. ; Eggs 9@10c P dozen. 


New York, March 11.— Flour dull at $5@$5 25, for good 
Ohio ; Wheat in fair demand. $1 15@1 20 for good Western ; Corn 
64 @66c ; Pork dull at $16@16 37 ® bbl. for new mess—prime $14 
®P bbl.; Lard lc ; Butter, Ohio 15c P lb. 


CLEVELAND, March 1!1.—Flour retails at $4 50@4 75: Wheat 
dull 93 @ 95c; Corn 55@60c; Oats $7c; Clover-seed $5 50@5 75 Pp 
bu. Pork, mess, $15@15 50 @ bbl.; Butter, keg, 10@12%c—prime 
roll 14@15¢c; Cheese 7/@8c. 


ToLepo, March 10.—Flour $4 25@4 50; Wheat 80c; corn 50c ; 
oats 35c; clover-seed $5@5 50; flax-seed 90c. 


Co._umBus, March 12.—Flour $4 50@4 62; Wheat 75c; Corn 37@ 
40c ; Oats 32c ; Potatoes 60c ; Apples 75@$1; Hay $8 ® ton ; Beef 
by quarter, 4@6c; Pork, hog, 6@7c P lb.; Turkeys 50@62c each ; 
Chickens 12@18c ; butter 16@20c P lb.; Eggs 84 10c P doz. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Advertisements suited to the character of tl.is paper will be 


inserted on the terms following : 

For six lines or less. two insertionS.....escceeccces $1 00 

Longer advertisements, per hundred words Ist time 1 00 

o for each subsequent insertion...... 50 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words ir each 
line, including head lines. dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furni~h- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
such remarks as the editors may deem just. 





STOWELL’S EVERGREEN SWEET CORN. 
\ E have a few bushels of this celebrated Sweet 
Corn raised from seed had of Prof. Mapes, and which we 
can recommend to be true. _ Price 75 cents per quart. 

We have also a fie lot of Osage Orange Seed; single quart $1, 
together with a choice collection of Field, Garden and Flower 
Seeds, Garden and Farming Implements, &c., &c. All orders will 
be promptly attended to. J. STAIR & SON. 
Cleveland See Store, 


Mch 15-2tt No. 6, Ontario st., Cleveland, O. 
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) SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 


|] WILL sell by auction, at my residence, on Wed- 
| & nesday. 8th June next, at lo’clock, P. M., about Thirty thorough- 
bred Short-horned Cattle. About twenty of them are (ows and Heif- 
ers, the remainder young Bulls. Nearly every animal are the produce 
of the imported bull “ Yorkshire-man ’ and 3d ** Duke of Cambridge,” 
bred by the late Thomas Rates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, England, and 
|** Karl of Seaham ”* and “ Vane Tempest,” bred by John Stephenson, 
Esq., of Durham, England, and are of his famous Princess family. 

The upset prices of these animals will be from $150 to $300, as to 
rc. 

I will also offer the above named Imported Bull, ‘‘ Vane Tempest,”’— 
) his upset price is $10 0. 

Terms—Cash, or satisfactory notes at three months, payable at the 
| Bank of Auburn, with interest. 

I will also offer for sale at that time « few South Down Rams and Suf- 
folk Pigs. 

Catalogues will be ready about 15th March next, and will be found 
with A. B. Allen, Esq., 89 Water st., New York; Sanford Howard, Esq., 
Cultivator Office, Boston; Luther Tucker and B. P. Johnson, Esqrs., 
Albany; L. F. Allen, Esq., Black Rock; M. B. Bateham. Esq., Colum- 
bus, O0.; W. 'T. Dennis, Esq., Richmond, Ind., and with the subscriber, 

J. M. SHERWOOD, 

March 15-3tat Auburn, N. Y. 


~ _~ 





TEEL PLOWS. Cultivators. Corndrills, Seed Sow- 
\_7 ers, Marrows, Horse and Hand Rakes, Reaning and Mowing Ma- 
chines, Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, Fanning Mills, Ox- 
yokes, Corn and Cob Crushers. Straw and Corn Stalk Cutter’, Cider 
Mills and Presses, Grass Seythes and Grain Cradles, every description of 
amall implements suitable for the farmer, gardener, or fruit grower. 
Canal and Railr ad Wheelbarrows bv the hundred, dozen, or smaller 
quantity: field and garden Rollers. Churns, Tubs, Buckets, &e. All the 
above articles, with many others ton numerous to advertise, in great va- 
riety, fr m some of the best manufactories in this countrv, and selected 
with care. W. A. GILL & CO., 
March 15 Ag. Warehouse, Columbus 


MORGAN COMET. 


ruis superior Colt will stand at my farm, 5 miles 

northeast Wheeling, 2'© miles north of the National Road, during 
the season. He was sired by Ladd’s Morgan Tiger, said by the owne s 
of old * Black Hawk" to be “ second best and purest Morgan horse of 
his day—his dam a Morgan mare of great power and endurance, a de- 
scendant from old ‘Sherman Morgan.’ ”’ 

For the pedigree of this colt, T refer to the Messrs. Ladd: for his ap- 
pearance »nd action, to the thousands who saw him at the Jefferson, 
Relmont and Wheeling Islands Fairs. 

Terms.—Ten dollars, one half to be paid at the first service, the other 
when the mare proves with foal. Pasturage will be provided for mares 
from a distance. 

March 15, 1853-2tt 


R. H. WILSON. 








FANCY FOWLS. 
HE snhscriber continues the business of importing 
and breeding the very best Fowls known, with very particular and 
most special attention to their purity of blood, beauty and real profita- 
bleness. “ Roval Cochin.” the “ Great Brahm«pootra,” the beautiful 
“Black Spanish,” the splendid red, white. buff and grey Shanghaes, 
the most beautiful “‘ Sumatra Pheasant.” Siamese and snow-white Chi- 
nese game, and other choice varieties. all of which are thorough-bred 
from the very best and latest importations. No better Fowls can be 
purchased in America. not at any price. My Fowls are not only as good 
as the Boston and New England specimens that are being sold for #100 
or so the pair, but they are the very same stock, bred from the same im- 
portations. 

Letters of inquiry and orders, pre-paid, will be received with prompt 
attention, and my own personal and special attention will be given to 
the safe cooping and delivery to order. N. 8. SMITH, 

Near Forest Lawn, North Delaware Avenue, 
| March 15 Buflalo, N. Y. 


| aaniiaaes mageeaies 

STANDARD PEAR TREES. 

TTHE subscribers having recently purchased an ex- 
tensive Pear Nursery. have now on hand about 2.000 trees of 


| fine growth, which they will sell very low for cash. They are 
mostly of the Virgalieu variety. and to those who are about to plant 


| largely for market cultivation. will afford a rare chance of obtainin 


|a supply. A much larger number are in course of propagation, an 
| will be in market in from one to three years. 
Also, Fruit and Ornamental Trees of every description, and a 
large quantity of Red Cedar and American Arborvite for hedges. 
| Catalogues furnished. ELL & COLLINS, 
March 15, 1853. Waterloo, Seneca co., N. Y. 
FINE HORSE FOR SALE. 


YRINCE LOFTY, a fine, black Stallion six years 
old, descended from the famous Sir Archie, and on the side of 
| the dam from Lofty Traveller. I will sell the above Horse, and 
take in part Pay a good blood mare or gelding, or a good young 
| Durham Bull. He took the second premium at our last Agricultu- 
ral Fair, in the class of blooded stock; he is a fast trotter. 
ddress, E. B. SIMMONS, 
Laurel, Clermont co., O. 





March 15.-1t* 


| CLIANT RHUBARR ROOTS, of large size, three 
years old; price 25 cents each at the garden of 
| ~Mareh 15, 2853. M. B. BATEHAM. 
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